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“THERE  WAS  NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM  IN  THE  INN” 


0Jj?  spirit  of  Mxbbwxib 


ROBERT  F.  GIBSON 
Editor  In  Charge 

- 

KATHLEEN  HORE 
Aialatant  Editor 

Vol.  LXXXVII 

December,  1922 

No.  12 

& Cbrisitmas  fretting 

THIS  number  of  The  Spirit  of  Missions  comes  to  its  readers  with  the 
joyful  message  of  Christmas  and  with  the  reminder  that  the  three  blessed 
truths  which  make  Christmas  dear  to  us  and  to  our  children  are  these,  viz : 

1.  There  is  an  “eternal  purpose,”  as  Saint  Paul  says,  manifesting  itself 
in  the  history  of  our  world.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  through  Christ.  He 
has  a plan.  He  knows.  In  spite  of  all  apparent  contradictions  and  confusions 
the  course  of  events  is  marching  on  to  a definite  and  an  intelligent  end.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  hope,  the  inspiration  of  all  our  work. 

And  I doubt  not,  through  the  ages 
One  increasing  purpose  runs: 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns. 

VVe  cannot  prove  this  by  new  science  or  philosophy.  It  is  a Revelation  from 
God.  It  is  a Christmas  Message. 

2.  And  this  purpose  is  a loving  purpose.  Behind  all  the  tragedies  of 
nature  and  all  the  sins  of  men — back  of  all  the  clouds  of  strife  and  envying, 
of  injustice  and  fraud,  of  ignorance  and  failure  there  is  Love:  and  this 
Infinite  Love  “is  beating  like  a great  heart  throbbing  through  the  world", 
expelling  the  meanness  and  selfishness  that  disfigure  its  beauty — the  beauty 
that  it  had  from  God,  who  pronounced  it  “very  good”.  And  Love  shall  con- 
quer, for  Love  is  invincible  and  inexorable : and  “God  so  loved  the  world”- — 
the  whole  world — every  bit  of  it — -“that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son.” 
This  also  is  a Christian  Revelation — the  message  of  Christmas. 

3.  Finally  it  is  God’s  revealed  will  that  we,  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  whom  He  has  redeemed,  shall  be  His  agents  and  instruments  in 
fulfilling  His  loving  purpose  for  the  world.  He  needs  us  as  part  of  His  plan. 
VVe  are  His  “poems”  Saint  Paul  says,  through  whom  His  love  is  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  our  failure  is  pain  to  Christ.  If  the  responsibility  is 
great,  the  privilege  is  heartening  and  uplifting  beyond  expression.  It  justifies 
life.  It  gives  purpose  and  meaning  and  value  to  every  bit  of  work  we  do, 
or  honestly  attempt  to  do,  for  God  and  man.  It  lifts  us  out  of  the  mists  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  and  sets  our  feet  upon  the  height,  whence  we  too,  with 
the  Wise  Men,  may  see  the  star  that  points  the  way  to  the  blessed  consumma- 
tion, where  we,  and  all  men  everywhere,  “being  rooted  and  grounded  in  Love 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  length  and  depth  and 
breadth  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge, 
that  we  may  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God.” 

This  is  the  Church’s  appeal  for  Missions.  This  is  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion. This  the  Message  of  Christmas  Day. — Thos.  F.  Gailor. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM 


Christmas 

Giving 


HEARING  about  Christmas  doings  in  many  lands  suggests  Christmas 
giving.  What  a wonderful  list  of  possible  gifts  the  Church’s  program 
for  the  next  three  years  contains ! Here  are  no  less  than  816  different  things 
that  might  be  done,  that  wait  to  be  done— no,  not  816,  but 
•814,  for  two  enterprising  people,  one  man  and  one  woman, 
have  already  chosen  two  projects  in  that  list  for  the  making 
of  personal  gifts.  There  is  a wide  range  of  choice  left. 
This  year  1922  has  opened  a new  era  in  the  life  of  Hooker 
School  in  Mexico  City.  A highly  trained  and  devoted  woman  is  driven  almost 
to  despair  as  she  sees  girls  slip  by  who  might  be  taken  into  the  school  if  only 
there  were  more  room.  A Christmas  gift  of  $35,000  would  bring  joy  to  her 
and  give  a chance  to  a hundred  girls. 

Bishop  Tucker  pleads  for  a new  dormitory  for  Saint  Agnes’s  School, 
Kyoto.  What  a wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  on  Christmas  morning  $15,000 
were  found  in  the  tabi  of  the  Saint  Agnes’s  girls ! 

Saint  Andrew’s  Hospital,  Wusih,  needs  an  ambulance  in  the  form  of  a 
motor  boat,  for  Wusih  is  a city  much  cut  up  with  canals.  For  years  Dr.  Lee 
has  threaded  his  way  through  the  city  and  into  the  surrounding  country  in  a 
little  boat  with  the  significant  name  of  Flying  Peace.  The  boat  is  worn  out 
but  the  work  must  go  on.  Where  is  the  $375  for  a new  Flying  Peace  to  come 
from?  That  is  the  question  which  is  troubling  Bishop  Graves. 

At  Cape  Mount  in  Liberia  there  is  a brave  little  company  of  American 
men  and  women.  Death  has  struck  their  ranks  hard  blows  this  year.  There 
is  no  doctor.  What  better  Christmas  present  could  they  have  than  a cable  that 
a doctor  had  been  found?  There  will  be  no  trouble  about  his  support  if  only 
the  right  young  man  will  offer. 

Yes,  there  is  a wide  range  of  Christmas  giving  still  open ! 


WHEN  a committee  including  such  men  as  Bishop  Manning,  Archbishop 
Hayes,  John  R.  Mott,  Ex-Ambassador  Morgenthau,  Ex-Ambassador 
Gerard,  President  Angell  of  Yale,  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Presi- 
dent Hibben  of  Princeton,  in  an  effort  to  arouse  Christian  sentiment, 
Shall  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  100,000  churches  in  America  in  the 
Armenia  hope  of  saving  Christian  Armenia  from  perishing,  we  can  be  very 
Perish?  sure  that  we  are  not  called  upon  by  a band  of  fanatics  or  a political 
junta  to  get  excited  over  an  imaginary  crisis.  These  distinguished 
and  trusted  leaders  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
response  to  a demand  that  our  government  take  necessary  steps  to  put  an  end 
to  Turkish  rule  over  Christians,  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  abstention  of 
the  Executive  from  greater  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Christians  was 
due  to  no  lack  of  sympathy,  but  to  the  lack  of  a mandate  from  the  people. 
They  urge,  in  light  of  the  candid  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  duty  of  American  Christians  is  self-evident.  Just  what  the  President  and 
Congress  can  do  and  ought  to  do  to  save  Armenia  is  largely  a political  question, 
but  whether  or  not  Christian  America  should  do  her  utmost  to  save  Christian 
Armenia  is  distinctly  a moral  question.  Surely  the  Christian  people  of  this 
land  will  express  their  sentiments  in  unmistakable  terms  and  give  the  govern- 
ment the  popular  mandate  required. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Kingdom 


The  story  of  American  action  and  inaction  as  regards  our  responsibilities 
in  the  Near  East  is  a confused  one  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  trying  to 
retail  it  here  or  by  attempting  to  apportion  praise  or  blame.  It  is  sufficient  to 
call  to  mind  that  both  as  a nation  and  as  individuals  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  friendly  support  of  Armenia.  Americans  have  already  con- 
tributed more  than  $50,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the  Armenian  people.  America 
has  officially  recognized  the  independence  of  Armenia  and  has  put  herself  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  political  rehabilitation  of  the  Armenian  people.  To 
extend  friendly  offices  now  at  this  time,  when  all  that  has  been  gained  and 
saved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  is  only  to  continue  a policy  behind  which 
America  has  been  united.  It  would  be  a crime  to  grow  weary  in  well  doing 
and  make  all  previous  sacrifices  vain  and  useless.  It  is  for  the  government 
to  determine  what  is  to  be  done,  but  it  is  for  the  people  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  they  desire  a policy  of  action  and  not  inaction.  Christian  America  simply 
cannot  see  Christian  Armenia  perish. 

And  while  the  people  are  expressing  the  mandate  which  shall  justify  the 
government  in  acting  they  will  also  be  making  an  expression  of  their  compas- 
sion and  love  for  their  persecuted  brethren  in  the  Near  East  by  continuing 
to  give  liberally  in  order  that  those  who  are  saved  from  the  sword  may  not 
perish  from  hunger,  and  that  the  hundred  thousand  orphans  plucked  from 
death  may  be  preserved  and  trained  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  Armenia 
which  is  to  be. 

OCCASIONAL  inquiries  are  made  with  regard  to  the  campaign  on  behalf 
of  higher  education  of  women  in  the  Orient.  “What,”  it  is  asked,  “should 
be  the  attitude  of  our  Church  women  towards  the  enterprise?”  The  campaign 
represents  the  united  effort  of  women  of  a number  of  Communions 
Women  in  the  Lnited  States  to  secure  needed  equipment  and  financial  sup- 
in  the  port  for  six  or  eight  Christian  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 

Orient  Japan,  China  and  India.  For  any  wise  effort  to  insure  for  the  young 

women  of  the  Orient  a college  education  given  under  Christian 
auspices  everyone  will  have  the  heartiest  sympathy.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  women  of  Western  lands  to  understand  how  the  women  of  the  East 
are  shut  off  from  the  knowledge  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  that  does  so  much 
to  make  our  life  worth  while.  The  cost  of  modern  institutions  of  higher 
learning  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  provide  single-handed 
the  support  of  a woman’s  college.  Therefore  a number  of  American  Com- 
munions have,  through  their  women,  undertaken  to  develop  and  maintain  as 
colleges  institutions  originally  started  on  more  modest  scales.  Our  own  Church 
is  not  officially  represented  in  this  effort. 

Years  ago,  when  educational  work  was  much  less  popular  and  held  in 
much  less  esteem  that  at  present,  our  representatives  abroad  began  laying  edu- 
cational foundations.  Today  our  institutions,  so  far  as  they  go,  can  fairly  be 
described  as  second  to  none  of  similar  grade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
people  who  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  of  educational  needs  and  progress 
in  the  Far  East  will  take  advantage  of  it.  Some  of  them,  without  in  any  way 
diverting  their  support  from  our  own  institutions,  may  see  their  way  to  lend 
a hand  to  more  general  Christian  enterprises.  For  those  who  feel  they  can 
give  in  only  one  direction,  naturally  the  Church’s  schools  will  have  a first 
claim.  Though  we  have  little  work  of  college  grade  among  the  women  of 
the  East,  our  schools  in  Japan  and  China  rank  high.  All  of  them  have  insuf- 
ficient accommodations  for  those  desiring  to  share  their  privileges.  Saint 
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Agnes’s  School,  Kyoto,  for  instance,  was  supplied  three  years  ago  with  a new 
dormitory  and  a new  school  building.  Already  the  increased  accommodations 
are  overtaxed.  The  college  department  has  been  established  as  an  absolute 
necessity.  Representatives  of  the  Japanese  Educational  Department  have  been 
sent  to  Saint  Agnes’s  to  study  the  buildings  and  the  methods  of  the  school. 
Saint  Agnes’s  School  must  be  enlarged. 

Only  recently  it  became  necessary  for  the  National  Council  through  the 
Department  of  Missions  to  accept  an  obligation  of  $45,000  in  order  that  a 
number  of  the  buildings  of  the  new  Saint  Mary’s,  Shanghai,  could  be  com- 
pleted. A few  days  later  a critical  situation  arose  in  connection  with  Saint 
Margaret’s,  Tokyo,  and  an  additional  obligation  of  $60,000  was  necessarily 
accepted  there.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
the  women  of  the  Church  in  America  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  and  generosity 
on  behalf  of  such  really  great  institutions  as  those  this  Church  has  been 
privileged  to  establish. 

ACCORDING  to  the  census  of  1921,  India,  with  an  area  of  rather  more 
than  one-half  that  of  the  United  States,  has  a population  just  three  times 
as  large.  Fortunately  for  India’s  economic  future,  her  increase  in  population 
is  slowing  down  considerably.  For  the  last  decade  it  was  less 
Christianity  than  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent.  In  contrast  to  this  it  is 
in  gratifying  to  find  that  the  increase  in  the  Christian  population 

India  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  about  twenty-one  times  that  of  the 

increase  in  population  as  a whole.  Religiously,  Hindoos  appear 
not  to  be  holding  their  own  and  show  a decline  in  actual  numbers  to  the 
decade.  The  Mohammedan  population  is  increasing,  though  its  rate  of  growth 
is  only  a little  in  advance  of  the  growth  in  population. 

Such  figures  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  growth  and  wisdom  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the 
American  Protestant  Churches,  as  well  as  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  India’s  own  people  who,  having  accepted  the  Christian  Gospel 
as  the  rule  for  their  own  lives,  are  now  endeavoring  successfully  to  share  it  with 
many  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Apparently  the  nationalistic  movement  in 
India  has  not  halted,  even  if  it  has  not  accelerated,  the  progress  of  Christian 
truth  among  India’s  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people. 

NEVER  in  its  history  has  the  American  Church  enrolled  so  many  mission- 
aries as  in  its  centennial  year.  The  goal  of  one  hundred  new  missionaries  was 
set  to  be  attained  within  the  period  of  Easter  1921  to  Easter  1922.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-three  new  missionaries  have  been  enrolled  in  that 
Overstepping  time.  Many  of  them  are  already  at  work  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Goal  Others  will  be  going  to  their  stations  within  the  next  few 

weeks.  It  is  a pleasure  to  introduce  the  readers  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  to  some  of  these  recruits  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine. 
From  colleges  and  universities,  from  seminaries  and  divinity  schools,  from 
hospitals  and  parishes,  these  big-hearted,  adventurous  pioneers  for  the  Master 
have  come  forward  giving  all  they  have  for  His  cause.  Can  the  rest  of  us  do 
any  less  than  support  this  front  line  by  our  prayers  and  by  our  gifts?  Shall  we 
dare  to  withhold  from  them  the  equipment  of  churches,  schools,  surgical  instru- 
ments, books  and  the  many  other  things  without  which  their  hands  would  be 
tied  and  their  offering  of  life  made  less  effective  than  it  might  be? 
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TITljouglf  (Jlljriat  a Hjouaanb  times 
^ Jin  SJetljleljem  be  born, 

Jf  He’a  not  born  in  lljee 
Glljg  aoul  ia  attU  forlorn. 

(§,  tuoulb  tljg  Ijeart  but  be 
A manger  for  Jiia  birtlj, 

(Sob  utoulb  onrr  more  become 
A dftlb  upon  tJye  eartb- 

— Anon.  \7th  Century 

God,  Who  makest  us  glad  with  the  yearly  remembrance  of  the 
V/  birth  of  Thine  only  Son  Jesus  Christ;  Grant  that  as  we  joyfully 
receive  Him  for  our  Redeemer,  so  we  may  with  sure  confidence  behold 
Him  when  He  shall  come  to  be  our  judge,  Who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

f'V  Lord  God,  Who  art  of  infinite  mercy  and  compassion,  grant  that 
\J  we  may,  at  this  Holy  Season,  praise  Thee  for  the  great  Gift  we 
have  received  and  freely  give  of  our  substance  that  pain  and  suffering 
may  be  relieved,  and  that  Thy  children,  eating  their  daily  bread,  may  not 
fail  to  find  that  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven ; we  ask  it 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 

God  of  the  nations,  merciful  and  pitiful,  look  with  compassion  on 

those  lands  which  are  desolated.  Forgive  the  sins  which  have 
wrought  such  bloodshed.  Cause  the  fierceness  of  man  to  turn  to  Thy 
praise  and  give  peace  in  our  time,  0 Lord.  Help  the  bereaved  and  the 
destitute  and  hasten  the  day  when  all  shall  know  themselves  as  chil- 
dren of  one  Father,  and  live  as  brethren  on  the  earth,  through  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

God,  who  didst  send  a glorious  company  of  the  heavenly  host  to 
proclaim  the  birth  of  Thy  blessed  Son ; Spread,  we  beseech  Thee, 
the  knowledge  of  His  Name  through  all  the  world.  Bless  all  who 
go  forth  in  Thy  Name.  Forward,  0 Lord,  the  coming  of  Christ 
into  every  land  and  every  heart ; that  peace  may  reign  on  earth  and 
good-will  prevail  among  men,  to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest. 
Amen. 

'TfTljp  King  sljall  route  rnljen  morning  batons 

^ Anb  ligtjt  triumpljant  breaks; 

Mljen  beanty  gilba  tfje  eastern  Ijilla. 

Anb  life  to  jog  atnakea. 

®tje  Sting  aljall  route  tuljrn  morning  batons 
Anb  liglft  anb  brautg  brings: 

Sjail,  (Serial  tljr  ffiorb ! ®ljy  people  pray, 

Come  quirklg.  Sting  of  kinga. 

— From  the  Greek 
Tr.  John  Brownlie,  1907 
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JUAN,  THE  PORTERO,  AND  HIS  WIFE 
‘IV lio  live  in  the  cunning  vine-covered  cottage  abloom  until  pink  geranium  just  within 


the  wall” 


MANUEL.  THE  LITTLE  SON  OF  JUAN,  THE  PORTERO 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A STRANGE  LAND 


By  Anna  G.  Newell,  Deaconess 


CHRISTMAS  ! Christmas  ! Christ- 
mas! She  said  it  over  and  over 
again,  to  make  it  seem  real.  Christ- 
mas ! Christmas ! Christmas ! All 
about  her  sunshine  and  flowers  and 
singing  birds,  and,  stranger  still,  no 
Christmas  preparations  to  make,  no 
crowds  of  people  to  plan  for,  but  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  calm.  Just 
three  days  before  Christmas  she  went 
on  a picnic  to  the  Pyramids,  ate  her 
lunch  out  of  doors,  on  the  grass,  and 
wcfhdered  what  miracle  had  made  a 
day  of  leisure  possible  in  such  a sea- 
son. 

Well,  it  was  a sort  of  miracle,  her 
coming  down  to  Mexico  to  be  a mis- 
sionary just  as  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  opening,  to  find  herself  al- 
most alone  in  the  great  empty  Hooker 
School  building— for  you  must  know 
that  in  Mexico  City  the  schools  close 
in  November  and  open  for  the  year’s 
work  in  January. 


But  she  must  have  a Christmas,  so 
the  most  had  to  be  made  of  the  fam- 
ily about  her;  Juan,  the  portero,  his 
wife  and  little  niiio,  Manuel,  who  keep 
the  gate  and  live  in  the  cunning  vine- 
covered  cottage  abloom  with  pink 
geranium  just  within  the  wall;  Jero- 
nimo, the  gardener,  and  his  wife,  who 
live  beside  the  back  gate  in  a little 
native  house,  Jeronimo,  a man  of  af- 
fairs and  one  whose  judgment  is  to 
be  trusted ; Senorita  Eva,  the  house- 
keeper, who  delights  to  make  one 
happy  and  comfortable  and  waits  on 
one  with  graciousness ; old  Chencha 
the  cook,  who  has  been  with  the  school 
for  many,  many  years  and  from  whose 
wrinkled  face  wisdom  as  well  as  age 
peers  forth ; and  little  Catalina,  the 
kitchen  maid,  stirring  the  heart  to  ten- 
der sympathy,  as,  Cinderella-like,  she 
serves  the  household.  Gifts  are  to  be 
gotten,  just  the  right  thing  for  each, 
and,  as  this  is  no  small  task  for  one 
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JERONIMO  THE  GARDENER 


new  to  shops  and  people,  the  last  days 
were  pretty  busy  after  all. 

Then  Christmas  Eve.  That  morn- 
ing a voice  over  the  telephone,  “Dea- 
coness, I am  going  to  El  Rosario  this 
evening  to  help  with  the  Christmas 
celebration.  Don’t  you  want  to  go 
along?”  Now  that  was  a very  happy 
thing  for  the  new  missionary.  El 
Rosario  is  an  old  Spanish  hacienda  not 
far  from  the  city,  now  a great  dairy 
that  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  Mex- 
ico City  with  its  milk.  It  must  have 
been  a delightfully  romantic  place  in 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation, 
and  it  still  holds  much  of  romance 
today,  with  its  atmosphere  of  beauty 
and  charm,  and  cordial  hospitality. 
Turning  off  the  road  in  through  a 
heavy,  buttressed  gateway,  suggestive 
of  the  days  of  garrisoned  defence,  you 
drive  through  a wild  growing  garden 
fresh  with  the  scent  of  violets,  won- 
derful violets,  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance,  cross  the  plaza  and  pass 
through  high  iron  gates  of  exquisite 
design  into  a rose  garden,  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  the  old  house. 


On  this  Christmas  Eve  the  retainers 
of  El  Rosario  had  gathered  in  the 
plaza  for  their  fiesta — a fascinating 
scene  with  the  soft  light  of  the  lan- 
terns mingling  with  the  white  moon- 
light, the  throngs  of  men,  women  and 
children,  all  in  gala  attire,  such  as  it 
was,  and  in  the  best  of  gala  spirits. 
Young  men  in  their  new  sombreros, 
broad-brimmed,  high-peaked,  their 
bright  colored  serapis  hanging  about 
them  in  graceful  folds,  young  women 
with  their  soft  eyes  glancing  out  from 
the  folds  of  their  bright  blue  rebosas, 
old  men  and  women  in  more  worn 
and  faded  colors,  with  more  worn  and 
faded  faces,  and  little  children,  hun- 
dreds of  them ! 

Along  one  side  a booth  had  been 
built,  hung  with  evergreens  and  Span- 
ish moss.  Here,  behind  a long  counter 
heaped  with  goodies,  your  missionary 
took  her  stand  with  other  helpers,  and 
into  rebosas,  serapis,  sombreros,  or 
whatever  else  they  had  for  laps,  tossed 
the  goodies  as  they  passed  in  never- 
ending  files ; pieces  of  sugar  cane, 
sticks  of  candy,  lollypops,  bananas,  pea- 
nuts, oranges,  and  for  the  men  cig- 
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arettes  and  matches,  though  the  wom- 
en, as  they  passed,  looked  on  these 
piles  with  longing  eyes.  A double 
portion  of  everything  to  those  with 
babies.  How  many  mothers  to  one 
baby  that  evening?  Or  how  many 
of  those  great  bundles  under  the 
rebosas  would  prove  to  be  live, 
squirming  babies,  if  investigated?  But 
Christmas  is  not  a time  for  investiga- 
tions and  good  will  prevailed. 

At  last  the  never-ending  lines  thinned 
out  and  ceased  even  to  trickle  past, 
a rush  by  the  boys  for  the  last  pieces 
of  goodies,  and  all  gathered  around 
for  the  Pictures.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence never  to  be  forgotten,  the  atten- 
tive faces  in  the  moonlight,  high  on 
the  white  wall  of  the  stable  yard  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
as  He  went  about  doing  good,  the 
low  reverent  voice  speaking  for  Him 
the  wonderful  words  of  life  that  all 
might  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  they  saw.  Clearer  than  any 
sermon,  in  the  reverent  hush  did  the 
Good  News  come  home  to  each  heart. 

Then  followed  the  fun.  No  Christ- 
mas party  in  Mexico  is  complete  with- 


CHENCHA  THE  COOK 


CATELINA  THE  KITCHEN  MAID 


out  the  pinata.  One  of  their  cheap 
pottery  bowls  filled  with  trinkets  and 
good  things  is  dressed  up  in  tissue 
paper  as  a clown,  a Columbine  or  a 
village  lass  and  is  hung  in  a gateway. 
One  of  the  party  is  blindfolded,  given 
a stick,  turned  about  and  then  tries 
to  hit  the  pinata  to  break  it.  The  fun 
is  to  watch  his  efforts  while  the  gay 
figure  spins  in  derision  about  his  head. 
The  onlookers  crowd  about  that  they 
may  be  near  enough  to  have  a share 
in  the  good  things  as  they  scatter  on 
the  floor.  There  were  several  pinatas 
broken  at  El  Rosario  that  night. 

The  delicious  lunch  in  the  dining 
room,  so  beautifully  decorated  with 
Christmas  greens,  brought  the  experi- 
ence to  a delightful  close,  and  gave  a 
feeling  of  cheer  and  good  will  to  the 
stranger  within  the  gates. 

When  next  day,  Christmas  Day,  the 
new  missionary  gathered  her  small 
family  about  her  little  tree,  there  came 
a sense  of  belonging,  of  being  among 
her  own,  and  so  the  first  Christmas 
in  a strange  land  was  far  from  lone- 
some or  alone. 
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WISE  MEN  AND  SHEPHERDS  AT  THE  MANGER 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A CHURCH  SCHOOL 


By  The  Reverend  F.  D.  Graves 


CHRISTMAS  Day  came  on  Sun- 
day last  year.  A visitor  from  the 
East  to  the  Mission  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Reedley,  California,  would  not 
have  recognized  the  season  by  any 
climatic  signs.  The  snow  lay  on  the 
ground — on  the  mountain  tops — and 
could  be  seen  glistening  on  the  hori- 
zon a hundred  miles  away.  Near  at 
hand  the  grass  was  green  and  the 
pepper  trees  shaded  the  simple  church 
with  their  wealth  of  leaves.  But  in 
cottage  windows  wreaths  of  the  toyon 
berry  tied  with  scarlet  ribbon  pro- 
claimed the  day,  and  behind  them 
Christmas  trees  heavy  with  colored 
glass  fruits  and  candles  gave  evi- 
dence of  family  rejoicing  in  memory 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Child. 

Within  the  chapel  the  altar,  spread 
for  the  early  Eucharist,  was  deco- 
rated with  the  traditional  evergreens, 
and  the  strains  of  Adeste  Fideles  and 


Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory 
kindled  in  the  congregation  the  same 
emotions  which  were  warming  Chris- 
tian hearts  in  colder  climates. 

It  being  Sunday,  the  Church  School 
assembled  as  usual,  the  only  differ* 
ences  being  that  all  the  singing  was 
of  Christmas  hymns,  while  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Christmas  tree,  brought 
from  the  high  mountains,  emphasized 
the  character  of  the  day,  and  that 
the  children,  taking  their  tree  with 
them,  grouped  themselves  outside  for 
a commemorative  photograph. 

In  this  mission  an  annual  feature 
of  both  Christmas  and  Easter  ob- 
servance is  the  mystery  play  presented 
by  the  children.  On  this  occasion  the 
play  was  one  written  by  the  vicar, 
and  was  designed  to  tell  the  familiar 
story  in  a way  to  appeal  to  young 
and  old  alike.  At  the  hour  of  eve- 
ning service,  the  church  was  filled 
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with  parents  and  friends,  reverently 
quiet,  because  it  was  in  church,  but 
gazing  with  anticipation  at  the  cur- 
tains hung  before  the  chancel.  A 
carol  and  a few  collects,  and  the  cur- 
tain rising  disclosed  three  excited 
children  in  bed  on  Christmas  Eve,  but' 
unable  to  sleep.  Their  mother,  at- 
tracted by  their  restlessness,  comes  in 
and  sings  a carol  on  condition  that 
they  quiet  down  and  go  to  sleep.  She 
sings : 

* When  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
town 

To  all  the  world  a stranger, 

God  sent  His  holy  angels  down 

To  serenade  the  manger. 

Before  the  song  is  ended  the  chil- 
dren fall  asleep.  As  the  mother  with- 
draws the  chancel  is  darkened,  and 
soon  the  children  are  awakened  by 
voices  singing  Silent  Night.  Starting 
up,  they  perceive  their  guardian  angels 
who  bid  them  rise  and  follow. 

The  succeeding  episodes,  each  as  a 
single  act  in  the  play,  portray  the 
coming  of  the  Magi,  the  angelic  an- 
nunciation to  the  shepherds,  and  the 
adoration  at  the  manger.  When  the 
curtain  rises,  the  beds  have  disap- 


peared and  the  congregation  see  in 
succession  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  the 
palace  of  Herod,  the  plains  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  the  stable.  Between  the 
episodes,  the  people  sing  appropriate 
carols:  While  shepherds  watched,  and 
Once  in  royal  David's  city.  With  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  the  shepherds  and 
the  children  to  the  manger,  the  angels 
vanish,  first  admonishing  the  children 
to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
that  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.” 

In  the  last  act,  the  children,  again 
found  sleeping,  wake  up  joyfully,  and 
tell  their  marvelous  dream,  but  are 
roused  by  their  mother  to  dress  for 
church.  On  their  return  they  come 
into  their  living  room,  and  gather 
about  their  Christmas  tree,  which  they 
find  provided  with  more  than  their 
usual  share  of  candy  and  oranges.  A 
discussion  as  to  what  they  will  do 
with  it  all  provokes  remembrance  of 
the  lesson  the  angels  had  taught  them, 
and  so  the  oldest  of  the  boys  speaks 
to  the  assembled  school,  saying,  “We 
want  you  all  to  share  our  Christmas”. 

No  Christmas  sermon  could  be  more 
effective  than  this. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  A CHINESE 
HOSPITAL 

By  Z.  L.  Ng 

The  following  account  of  the  way  Christmas  was  kept  last  year  in 
Saint  Andrew’s  Hospital,  Wusih,  was  written  by  the  Chinese  secretary 
of  Dr.  Claude  M.  Lee,  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 


ON  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  all 
Christians,  in  China  as  well  as  in 
America,  rejoice  and  sing,  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.” 

This  is  why  Saint  Andrew’s  Hos- 
pital, the  only  hospital  of  the  newly- 
growing  industrial  city  of  Wusih, 
never  fails  to  celebrate  this  great  Fes- 
tival. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  staff,  evan- 
gelistic workers,  nurses,  the  patients 
who  were  able  to  attend;  coolies  and 
all  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
hospital,  met  in  one  of  the  large 
wards.  A Christmas  tree,  on  which 
a variety  of  candles  burned,  and  some 
presents  and  many  beautiful  decora- 
tions hung,  stood  in  the  middle. 

In  that  happy  night  there  was  sing- 
ing and  a prayer.  The  Reverend  T. 
M.  Tong  told  about  the  history  and 


importance  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  There  was  a hymn,  The  Si- 
lent Night,  sung  in  English  by  a little 
lovely  Chinese  girl,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Tong,  which  greatly  attracted  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Some  of  the 
children  from  the  School  of  The  Holy 
Child  sang  their  newly-learned  carols. 
Then  Santa  Claus  appeared.  With 
the  appearance  of  that  rosy  old  fel- 
low, the  faces  of  the  children,  and 
also  of  the  older  people,  revealed  a 
feeling  of  joy  as  well  as  of  surprise 
and  wonder.  The  humorous  speech 
of  Santa  Claus’s  interpreter  caused 
much  merriment.  After  the  names 
had  been  read,  Santa  Claus  and  his 
helpers  distributed  the  gifts  arranged 
around  the  tree,  and  on  leaving  each 
one  received  a small  basket  of  candy, 
fruit  and  an  orange,  saying  to  each 
other,-  “A  Merry  Christmas !” 
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SANTIAGO,  CUBA,  WHERE  THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE  IS  A BEAUTIFUL  OLIVE 


THE  BOYS’  JAZZ  BAND  AT  GUANTANAMO 


HOW  WE  SPENT  CHRISTMAS 
IN  CUBA 


By  Archdeacon  Steel 


WE  are  asked  to  tell  in  one  thou- 
sand words  how  the  various  con- 
gregations of  our  Church  in  Cuba 
spent  Christmas  in  the  year  1921. 
Scattered  as  we  are  over  a large  ter- 
ritory, the  usual  means  of  travel  will 
fail  us  if  we  try  to  visit  all  the  mis- 
sions in  the  district,  and  the  ordinary 
means  of  vision  will  not  enable  us  to 
see  what  is  passing  in  every  church. 
Horses,  volantas,  automobiles,  trains, 
even  airplanes — all  are  too  slow  for 
our  purpose ; nothing  short  of  a magic 
carpet  and  a radio  vision  will  serve. 

Come,  let  us  fly  with  the  speed  of 
light  from  place  to  place,  and  even 
more  swiftly  than  time  itself;  for  we 
shall  turn  time  backwards.  Let  us 


look  down  through  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  as  we  fly,  and,  glancing  at 
what  we  may  see,  make  a note  of  it  for 
The  Spirit  of  Missions. 

On  Christmas-eve  everybody  in 
Cuba  “eats  pig” ; the  markets  and  the 
streets,  the  autos  and  the  few  horse 
vehicles  that  remain,  the  patios  and 
the  houses,  all  are  filled  with  pigs; 
pigs  in  pokes,  pigs  tied  all  fours  and 
carried  upside  down,  like  baskets ; live 
pigs  struggling  and  squealing,  and 
dead  pigs  roasted  and  ready,  borne  in 
platters  on  men’s  heads,  or  exposed 
on  little  tables  at  the  street  corners 
for  sale  to  the  poorer  people  who  can 
afford  to  buy  but  little. 

But  come : We  may  not  stop  to 
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look  at  this.  Over  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  School  for  Girls  in  Havana 
we  fly  and  looking  through  it  we  see 
the  closing  exercises  of  the.  school 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays: 
we  see  the  large  assembly  room  beau- 
tifully decorated  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  with  a small  tree  in  the  cen- 
ter ; we  hear  the  singing  of  old  Christ- 
mas carols  by  various  groups  of  chil- 
dren ; we  listen  with  delight  to  the 
story  of  Christmas  in  Russia  wonder- 
fully told  by  Mrs.  Myers,  the  wife  of 
the  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  we  hear 
and  receive  the  blessing  by  the  bishop. 

Now,  in  time,  we  leap  forward  to 
the  night  of  the  “Day  of  the  Kings,” 
and  we  fly  across  the  city  to  a part  of 
Havana  called  Jesus  del  Monte,  and 
we  look  through  the  roof  of  a build- 
ing which  is  the  property  of  the 
Church.  It  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel ; a very  Churchly  one ; the  only 
one  in  Cuba  with  a rood  screen.  The 
name  of  the  mission  is  Calvario.  The 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev- 
erend Pablo  Munoz,  formerly  a Ro- 
man priest. 

For  the  occasion  the  sanctuary 
has  been  curtained  off  and  the  choir 
fitted  up  as  a stage.  Special  electric 
lights  behind  the  rood  screen  have 
been  so  arranged  that  they  shed  col- 
ored lights  on  various  tableaux  now 
being  given,  appropriate  to  this  time 
of  the  year.  There  are  recitations  and 
hymns  in  Spanish,  as  all  those  in  the 
Cathedral  were  in  English ; the  story 
of  the  shepherds  and  the  angels  and 
the  Wise  Men  and  the  manger  bed  in 
Bethlehem  is  illustrated  in  picture  and 
verse,  in  hymn  and  recitation  and  dia- 
logue, concluding  with  a mystery  play 
illustrating  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  life  of  a soldier  of  the  Cross 
composed  by  Mr.  Munoz. 

Now  let  us  up  and  away,  forty 
miles,  in  a moment  of  time  to  the 
beautiful  city  of  Matanzas,  where 
again  we  have  our  own  building.  This 
time  the  chapel  edifice  is  joined  to  the 
rectory  but  distinct  from  it.  The  mis- 


sion is  called  Fieles  a Jesus,  or  Faith- 
ful to  Jesus,  and  it  is  ministered  to  by 
the  Reverend  Jose  G.  Pena,  a Cuban 
deacon. 

Looking  down  through  the  roof  we 
see  a clean,  well-arranged  chapel,  with 
a high  pulpit,  and  Churchly  altar  and 
reredos,  all  painted  white  and  dec- 
orated by  artist  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

It  is  the  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 
and  there  is  Evening  Prayer  with  an 
address  and  the  distribution  of  gifts 
purchased  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation and  other  friends  of  the 
Church.  We  count  150  children  in 
the  building,  and  we  note  many  who, 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptural 
lessons  in  church  until  they  have  been 
able  to  attend  our  Services. 

Half  an  hour  further  on,  by  train, 
half  a second  as  we  fly,  we  arrive  at 
Limonar,  where  we  have  a very 
humble  chapel  built  from  the  offer- 
ings of  the  various  congregations 
made  at  the  annual  visitations  of  the 
bishop.  It  is  the  first  and  only  one 
built  from  the  offerings  of  the  people 
alone  with  no  outside  help.  The  Rev- 
erend Emilio  Planas,  a colored  man, 
is  in  charge. 

The  building  cannot  hold  the 
crowd ; it  is  all  agleam  with  lights 
which,  after  Evening  Prayer,  are 
dimmed  and  the  children,  each  carry- 
ing a lighted  candle,  march  about  the 
church  singing  carols  and  hymns  in 
Spanish.  The  congregation  is  com- 
posed of  Cuban  colored  people.  Reci- 
tations, carols,  and  hymns  follow  and 
then  the  distribution  of  presents  sent 
to  the  mission  by  the  ladies  of  the 
cathedral  congregation. 

But  time  is  flying  and  we  must  fly 
also.  Now  we  are  in  Cienfuegos,  the 
“City  of  One  Hundred  Fires,”  as  it 
is  called.  This  mission  is  not  well 
placed;  it  is  to  one  side  on  an  un- 
attractive street,  but  it  ministers  to  a 
congregation  of  very  poor  people  who 
fully  appreciate  all  the  Church  is  able 
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to  do  for  their  welfare,  spiritually  and 
materially.  There  is  a short  service 
and  a short  discourse  by  the  Reverend 
Loreto  Serapion,  and  then  instead  of 
a distribution  of  toys  and  sweets, 
there  is  one  of  more  useful  gifts,  of 
clothing,  shoes,  and  blankets  for  the 
people,  together  with  almanacs  and 
illustrated  postals. 

Now  we  leap  across  the  Island  of 
Cuba  to  the  north  to  the  little  city 
of  Sagua  la  Grande.  Here  we  have 
a house  with  the  sala  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel,  with  the  usual  well-arranged 


altar.  This  altar  is  rather  more 
elaborate  than  most  of  those  we  have 
in  Cuba.  It  is  adorned  with  quite  a 
number  of  electric  lights,  and  the 
usual  vases  of  artificial  flowers.  Do 
not  shudder  at  the  paper  flowers  in 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  land  of 
flowers.  Real  flowers  are  not  easy  to 
be  had  here,  and  they  wither  very 
quickly,  and  these  paper  ones  do  rep- 
resent a labor  of  love  and  devotion 
on  the  part  of  their  makers. 

Now  it  is  New  Year’s  Eve,  but  the 
service  has  been  arranged  for  this 
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night  so  that  the  Archdeacon  of 
Havana  may  be  present.  The  priest 
in  charge  here  is  the  Reverend  M.  J. 
Mesegue  Tomas,  formerly  a Roman 
priest.  The  whole  chapel  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sala  by  curtains. 
A great  lot  of  little  children  are 
seated  in  the  sala  proper.  Caramels 
are  served  from  their  original  boxes  ; 
the  evening  passes ; it  is  nine  o’clock ; 
informally,  in  the  midst  of  the  others, 
some  of  the  little  people  render  vari- 
ous dialogues  and  recitations  appro- 
priate to  the  blessed  Christmastime ; 
from  time  to  time  all  sing  hymns  in 
Spanish;  at  eleven  o’clock  Evening 
Prayer  is  said,  and  soon  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Holy  Communion  at 
midnight  exactly,  and  after  that  there 
is  a real  feast  of  Cuban  dulces 
(sweets)  and  a little  sherry  wine,  and 
then  “Good  night.” 

Now  another  long  jump; — to  old 
Camaguey.  And  what  a wonderful 
festival  do  we  see  here!  There  is  a 
great  tree  laden  down  with  gifts,  some 
made  by  the  trembling  hands  of  an 
old  lady  of  eighty  years,  and  others 
sent  down  from  a parish  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  illuminations  all 
through  the  building ; there  are  recita- 
tions ; and  there  are  hymns  accom- 
panied by  the  Jamaica  violin  orches- 
tra, and  a cornet  solo  by  an  officer  of 
the  British  army. 

But  time  fails  us  to  stop  even  for 
a minute  at  all  the  places  in  our  field 
where  the  dear  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
was  adored  at  the  blessed  Christmas- 
time;— there  are  Colon  and  Macagua 
and  Bolondron  with  small  but  very 
faithful  and  devoted  congregations ; 
there  is  La  Gloria  with  its  union  tree 
and  celebration  for  all  the  town,  fol- 
lowed by  a midnight  Celebration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament;  there  is  San- 
tiago set  down  on  the  sea  coast  but 
also  among  the  mountains,  where  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Mancebo  ministers  to 
three  congregations,  and  where  the 
tree  is  a beautiful  olive  from  the 


nearby  hills;  and  there  is  far-away 
Guantanamo,  a day  and  a half  by 
train  from  Havana,  where  we  have 
the  beautiful  church  of  All  Saints, 
the  gift  of  a Philadelphia  Church- 
man, and  a rectory  and  a good  school 
building.  Here  the  feast  lasts  forty- 
eight  hours,  from  the  “Watch  Serv- 
ice” to  the  Holy  Communion  in  Eng- 
lish followed  by  that  in  Spanish  and 
the  Sunday  school  carol  service 
with  the  Nativity  play,  and  then  on 
the  day  after  Christmas  the  Festival 
of  the  Tree  in  the  open  air  in  the 
patio  between  the  church  and  the  new 
school  building.  Electric  lights  illu- 
mine the  tree ; the  music  is  varied  by 
selections  by  the  boys’  jazz  band  with 
mouth  organ,  tin  flutes,  a triangle, 
clappers  and  a drum.  Santa  Claus, 
whose  pack  is  filled  to  bursting, 
thanks  to  the  bounty  of  several  par- 
ishes in  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  here  astonishing  if  not  frightening 
the  children  who  have  never  seen  him 
before.  For  us,  the  chief  interest 
centers  about  the  mystery  play  Adeste 
Fideles  rendered  by  some  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

This  mission  has  already  experi- 
enced the  joy  of  giving,  for  its 
Church  Service  League  has  sent  gifts 
to  a mission  in  Haiti  and  prepared  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  a needy  family 
in  Guantanamo. 

We  look  about  the  patio  and  count 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
people  in  attendance,  Cubans,  Span- 
iards, Americans,  English,  and  Chi- 
nese; a council  of  the  Five  Nations, 
is  it  not? 

Thus  we  spent  the  Blessed  Christ- 
mastide  in  this  the  nearest  of  our  for- 
eign missionary  districts,  sharing  the 
gladness  of  our  own  dear  land,  echo- 
ing its  festive  hymns,  repeating  its 
mystery  plays,  composing  some  of  our 
own  in  Spanish,  receiving  gifts  from 
our  friends  in  the  north,  and  sharing 
them  with  many  in  another  nearby 
field. 
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CHRISTMAS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 


By  Elizabeth  Mann  Clark 


BY  six  o’clock  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  recreation  room  of  the  Mis- 
sion House  at  Crow  Creek,  South  Da- 
kota, was  full  of  expectant  people, 
mostly  mothers  with  babies  who  came 
in  for  the  warmth  of  the  wood  fire, 
the  comfort  of  easy  chairs  and  the 
excitement  of  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  final  preparations.  The  service 
did  not  begin  until  seven;  but  gener- 
ally speaking  Indians  are  either  ahead 
of  or  behind  time  as  their  interest 
prompts  or  their  idea  of  time,  judged 
solely  by  the  light  of  day,  dictates. 
Everybody’s  interest  took  him  to 
church  on  Christmas  Eve ; from  child- 
hood these  men  and  women,  with 
grandchildren  now,  have  gone  to  the 
church  year  after  year  for  their 
Christmas  celebration ; a true  Com- 
munity Christmas  in  which  all  the 
people  celebrate  Christ’s  birthday  to- 
gether, and  all  the  festivities,  except 
the  feast,  take  place  in  the  church. 

It  was  truly  their  own  celebration, 
too.  For  a month  they  had  been 


working  on  the  decorations,  the  wom- 
en Sewing  tiny  sprigs  of  cedar  onto 
cardboard  letters  ten  inches  high  un- 
til they  had  made  49  letters,  enough 
to  form  a sentence  all  around  the 
chapel.  The  sentence  was:  Wankan 
IVakantanka  wowitan  yulia  nunwe,  qa 
maka  akan  wookiye ; *in  English, 
“Glory  be  to  God  on  High,  and  on 
earth  Peace”.  Hundreds  of  stitches, 
thousands  of  minutes,  it  took,  but  we 
worked  together  in  the  recreation 
room  or  in  groups  at  home. 

The  men  brought  in  the  greens  from 
the  woods  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  every  evening  they  wound  ropes 
of  the  cedar  or  hung  the  cedar 
branches,  the  letters,  ropes  and 
wreaths  upon  the  chapel  walls,  so 
that  the  month  of  December  was  more 
full  of  wholesome  social  activity  than 
any  other  winter  month.  The  long  dark 
evenings  are  too  often  spent  in  idle- 
ness or  vicious  forms  of  recreation, 
and  only  when  the  Church,  which  is 
the  sole  agent  for  social  recreation 
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on  the  Reservation,  is  providing  ade- 
quately for  all  the  winter  months  will 
it  be  carrying  on  a social  program 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

For  a month  the  children  had  been 
coming,  sometimes  in  twenty-below- 
zero  weather,  to  practice  the  carols; 
and  the  older  ones  had,  for  the  first 
time,  been  preparing  to  give  the  tab- 
leaux illustrating  the  carols.  The  cos- 
tumes had  been  made  almost  entirely 
from  materials  in  the  Mission  House, 
the  difficulty  of  travel  over  win- 
try roads  preventing  shopping  trips  to 
Chamberlain,  thirty  miles  away.  A 
dark  blue  velvet  skirt,  left  from  a 
mission  box,  made  a cape  for  one 
Wise  Man  and  the  shepherd  lads  wore 
calf  skins  which  the  Indians  had 
tanned  at  home,  very  similar,  I fancy, 
to  those  worn  by  the  shepherd  lads  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 

All  afternoon  we  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  tree,  beautiful  ornaments 
and  decorations  had  been  sent  with 
the  gifts  and  the  glistening  lacy 
branches  completely  filled  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  chapel  beyond  the 
tiny  chancel.  The  people  had  brought 


in  their  gifts  for  each  other  to  be  put 
on  this  tree;  children  came  mysteri- 
ously with  tiny  packages  for  their 
parents  and  fathers  came  with  dolls 
and  toys,  hair  ribbons  and  rubber 
boots,  but  most  of  the  gifts  on  the 
laden  lower  branches  were  from  the 
generous  boxes. 

The  church  bell  rang;  out  across 
the  cold,  snowy,  starlit  prairie  went 
the  call ; all  along  the  roads  the  fami- 
lies, packed  snugly  in  little,  low, 
wooden  bob-sleds,  heard  the  message 
and  hastened  on.  The  service  was 
Evening  Prayer  with  many  carols  and 
the  tableaux.  Indian  children  cannot 
speak  out;  a natural  shyness  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  speaking 
in  a language  which  usually  is  not 
the  one  used  at  home  made  spoken 
parts  undesirable,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible. First  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  were  read;  in  Dakota  by 
the  Reverend  Luke  C.  Walker,  a na- 
tive priest  and  for  more  than  fifty 
years  an  ordained  missionary  among 
his  own  people;  in  English  by  the 
priest-in-charge.  One  half  of  the 
children  in  the  tableaux  were  from 
the  families  of  white  ranchers,  the 
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It  was  difficult  to  procure  a good  picture  of  the  Christmas  mystery  play  owing  to  the 
inadequate  lighting,  but  as  the  subject  is  such  an  interesting  one  we  venture  to  present 

this  to  our  readers 


other  half  were  Dakotas.  One  of  the 
shepherd  lads  wanted  dreadfully  to 
carry  his  pet  lamb,  but  we  decided 
that  it  might  get  too  lively  in  those 
strange  surroundings.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  I saw  him  there  before  the 
manger  that  this  child  who  had  herded 
sheep  on  the  lonely  hillsides  all  sum- 
mer must  enter  into  the  part  of  that 
shepherd  lad  of  long  ago  with  an  un- 
derstanding heart.  After  the  service 
Santa  Claus  came  to  distribute  the 
gifts,  then  back  into  the  sleds  and 
across  the  snowy  miles  to  little  bare 
cabins  they  went  with  joyful  hearts. 

Christmas  morning,  just  after 
dawn,  the  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated in  the  same  chapel ; the  chil- 
dren were  at  home  asleep,  the  excite- 
ment had  passed;  but  the  fulness  of 
the  joy  and  peace  of  Christmas  was 
there.  Once,  at  the  rail,  there  knelt 
together  several  Dakotas,  a Chippewa 
and  two  white  men ; after  the  years 


of  war  and  struggle  Christ  had  comej 
into  their  midst  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Great  Gift  had  brought  true  Peace 
among  them. 
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At  the  right  is  Daisy  Pic  zvho  hid  from  Santa  Claus 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  LIBERIA 

By  Margaretta  S.  Ridgely 


AS  Christmas  of  1921  came  upon 
Sunday,  we  celebrated  in  the 
House  of  Bethany  partly  on  that  day 
and  partly  on  Monday.  Miss  Sea- 
man was  still  here,  as  she  had  come 
down  from  Barlomah  for  a few  days, 
found  Miss  Willing  far  from  well  and 
stayed  to  help  her  until  I came.  Upon 
finding  that  she  was  needed  here,  she 
moved  her  Golah  girls  to  the  House 
of  Bethany,  too. 

Very  early  on  Christmas  morning 
we  heard  the  girls  getting  up  in  the 
room  over  ours  and  soon  after  they 
began  to  sing  their  Christmas  Hymns 
and  carols,  starting  most  appropriate- 
ly with  Christians,  awake,  salute  the 
happy  morn.  After  singing  for  near- 
ly an  hour  they  came  down  in  the 
school  room  to  see  what  Santa  Claus 
had  brought  for  each  one.  As  stock- 
ings are  not  as  plentiful  here  as  in 
the  United  States,  these  girls  do  not 
hang  them  up  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill. 
Miss  Ford,  being  unavoidably  detained 
in  Monrovia,  could  not  act  as  Santa 
Claus  for  her  nurses  and  helpers  at 
Saint  Timothy’s  Hospital,  so  they  had 
their  small  gifts  in  our  school  room 
with  the  others. 

At  nine-thirty  we  had  the  usual 
lovely  Christmas  service  at  the  Irving 
Memorial  Church  on  Saint  John’s  Sta- 
tion. That  afternoon  the  Sunday 
School  had  a Christmas  play  at  Brunot 
Hall.  Miss  Seaman  had  drilled  some 
of  the  boys  of  Saint  John’s  School  as 
well  as  the  girls  here,  so  they  did 
very  well,  and  the  play  was  much 
enjoyed  by  the  older  members  of  the 
church  as  well  as  by  the  Sunday 
School  itself.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
had  ever  been  done  here  at  Christmas 
which  caused  it  to  be  doubly  appre- 
ciated, 


About  two  a.  m.  Monday  we  were 
awakened  by  some  boys  serenading 
the  girls  with  a scraping  saw  and  some 
mouth  organs,  and  a little  later  when 
all  of  us  had  gone  to  sleep  again  by 
another  set  of  boys  who  danced  on 
the  porch  to  their  own  music.  By 
the  time  we  were  dressed  the  chief 
band  arrived  whose  music  was  in- 
creased in  volume  by  the  beating  of 
the  big  drum.  This  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  girls. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  our  usual 
Christmas  tree  here  with  the  day 
scholars  also  present.  So  many  come 
to  this  that  we  no  longer  have  it  in 
our  school  room,  but  out  of  doors. 
As  it  is  our  dry  season  we  can  easily 
do  this.  Prizes  were  distributed  to 
some  of  the  boarding  pupils  for  good 
conduct,  housework,  cooking,  neatness 
and  bread  making. 

After  the  prizes  and  gifts  had  been 
distributed  Santa  Claus  appeared  from 
the  house  and  danced,  to  the  great  joy 
of  most  of  the  spectators  and  to  the 
terror  of  a few  of  the  younger  ones. 
The  youngest  Mission  girl  (the  board- 
ers are  called  thus),  aged  two  years, 
was  not  much  frightened,  but  an  older 
sister  of  hers  who  had  come  to  the 
tree  was  so  scared  that  she  could  not 
be  found  for  a little  while  after  the 
festival  was  over.  Finally  one  of  the 
older  girls  saw  a bush  move  mysteri- 
ously near  our  spring  and  found  this 
native  girl  was  hiding  there  from 
Santa  Claus. 

After  Santa  Claus  had  danced  and 
bidden  us  all  goodbye  for  1921,  a few 
of  the  native  women  who  had  come 
to  see  the  tree  asked  if  they  might 
dance  a little  for  the  children  in  the 
school  room,  so  this  dance  ended  our 
Christmas  festivities, 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  HONOLULU 

By  Bishop 


• \ wmvm 

•N 

I HAVE  been  asked  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  Christmas  in  an  Hawaiian 
congregation  for  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions. I have  two  apologies  to  make, 
first  that  though  prepared  with 
camera  and  a goodly  supply  of  films 
I failed  to  get  any  pictures,  for  in  this 
land  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine 
through  the  whole  of  the  week  before 
and  after  Christmas  we  had  dull  dark 
weather  and  perfect  downpours  of 
rain. 

The  other  is  that  we  have  no  dis- 
tinctively Hawaiian  Christmas  to  tell 
you  about,  for  most  of  our  congrega- 
tions and  Sunday  Schools  are  made 
up  of  many  and  various  nationalities, 
— Americans,  Hawaiians,  Part-Ha- 
waiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese 
— and  a sprinkling  of  a few  others. 

At  Saint  Mark’s,  Kapahulu,  there 
are  perhaps  more  Hawaiians  than  in 
the  other  Sunday  Schools  and  so  I 
will  tell  you  about  that.  The  celebra- 
tion was  held  on  the  Friday  afternoon 
before  Christmas.  I arrived  there  in 
good  time  and  found  quite  an  assem- 
bly of  grown  people  and  children, 
among  whom  were  a very  interesting 
group  of  Hawaiian  boys  from  the 
Kalihi  Boys’  Home  with  their  matron, 
Miss  Lillian  Keamalu,  who  is  a faith- 
ful member  of  the  Church.  These 
are  boys  whose  parents  are  in  the 
Leper  Settlement  or  in  the  Leper  De- 
tention Hospital  and  though  they  have 
no  leprosy  one  could  not  help  but  feel 
a most  poignant  sympathy  for  them. 

The  celebration  was  held  outdoors 
where;  though  the  setting  was  not 
what  one  would  exactly  call  Christ- 
masy,  it'  was  very  quaint  and  attrac- 
tive. Mrs.  Black,  the  faithful  and 
energetic  superintendent,  had,  with 
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the  help  of  the  older  children,  deco- 
rated a convenient  shed,  turning  it 
into  a very  creditable  representation 
of  the  stable.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  fern  and  palm  leaves,  a bougain- 
villea in  full  bloom  was  growing  over 
the  roof.  In  this  bower  of  blooming 
vines  and  palms,  the  manger  cradle 
stood,  with  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
Babe,  while  angels  hovered  in  the 
rear.  The  celebration  had  hardly  be- 
gun when  the  rain  began  gently  fall- 
ing in  a sort  of  liquid  sunshine,  as  we 
call  it  here.  A few  umbrellas  were 
hoisted  but  otherwise  no  one  paid  any 
attention  to  it. 

Suddenly  from  across  the  way 
came  the  Three  Wise  Men  clothed 
in  burnoose  and  flowing  robes  and 
each  in  turn  knelt  and  laid  their  gifts 
at  the  feet  of  the  Mother  and  Babe. 
It  was  a simply-staged  presentation 
and  yet  I don’t  think  I have  ever  seen 
anything  that  brought  so  realistically 
to  mind  the  sweetest  story  ever  told. 
By  this  time  the  rain  was  falling  just 
a little  more  persistently,  but  scorning 
it  we  all  turned  to  a gorgeous  Christ- 
mas tree  that  seemed  to  be  actually 
growing  out  of  the  very  earth.  What 
wonderful  fruit  it  bore ! — but  I don’t 
need  to  tell  you  about  that,  for  the 
Christmas  tree  seems  to  bear  the  same 
fruit  everywhere.  After  a short  ad- 
dress, for  we  were  getting  damper 
and  damper,  the  toys  and  presents 
were  distributed,  with  apples  and 
candy  to  the  eager,  happy  children, 
and  then  everyone  began  to  scatter, 
and  it  was  well  we  did,  for  the  bishop 
had  no  sooner  started  away  in  his 
automobile  before  the  clouds  opened 
and  the  rain  descended  in  veritable 
torrents — but  we  all  had  a good  time 
in  spite  of  it. 
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LISTENING  TO  THE  CHRISTMAS  MYSTERY  PLAY 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SOUTHLAND 


By  Archdeacon  J.  Henry  Brown 


IT  is  worth  traveling  miles,  as  some 
of  our  people  do  and  have  done 
for  five  years,  to  hear  the  choir  of 
Saint  Augustine’s  Church  sing  the 
Christmas  carols  on  the  church  porch 
at  six-thirty  Christmas  morning.  For 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  corner  of  West 
Broad  and -Belton  Streets  in  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  the  air  is  vibrant  with 
song  for  everybody,  those  standing  or 
passing  by  just  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  sing  the  age-long  carols. 

The  carol  service  is  not  all,  for  im- 
mediately follows  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion. 

In  the  picture  you  will  see  the  early 
morning  worshipers  and  among  them 
you  will  see  by  the  arrow  the  oldest 
communicant  of  the  congregation. 
This  dear  soul  has  not  missed  a 
service  for  forty  years  and  has  been 
in  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  city 
for  sixty  years. 

Eleven  o’clock  finds  us  in  the  chapel 
again  for  the  full  Morning  Prayer 
and  choral  celebration  of  the  Holy 


Communion.  At  this  service  the  arch- 
deacon tells  the  story  of  the  Incarna- 
tion to  a congregation  whose  devo- 
tional air  and  earnest  attention  add  a 
fervor  and  inspiration  which  make  us 
feel  just  a little  nearer  God. 

The  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day 
means  a deal  more  to  the  children 
than  singing  carols  and  making  a 
Christmas  offering.  It  means  carry- 
ing good  cheer  to  the  hospitals  and 
shut-ins,  for  this  Christmas  visit  of 
the  children,  is  a fixture  with  us. 

On  Christmas  night  all  minds  and 
bodies  turn  again  towards  the  chapel, 
for  the  Christmas  mystery  play  holds 
the  center  of  the  stage.  On  Monday 
night  the  mystery  play  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  expectant  gaze  of  won- 
der about  the  annual  Christmas  tree. 
This  year  we  did  the  unusual  by  hav- 
ing the  children  make  gifts  for  each 
other  and  it  worked  like  a charm. 
Everyone  was  happy,  everybody  glad 
that  the  Christ  Child  was  born. 
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'A  JUDEAN  LANDSCAPE  FLOODED  WITH  ARTIFICIAL  MOONLIGHT’ 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN 
PORTO  RICO 

By  The  Reverend  L.  M.  A.  Haughwout 


IT  is  Christmas  Eve — Noche  Buena 
— and  the  streets  of  Ponce  are 
thronged  with  jovial  crowds.  They 
are  going,  no  one  knows  whither ; but 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  to  keep  tryst 
with  their  friends  over  a roast-pig 
supper,  some  to  a baile,  and  some  to 
the  cine.  One  wonders  how  many  of 
them  know  what  the  night  really 
means. 

But  some  do  know,  for  every  now 
and  then  an  individual  turns  off  from 
the  passing  current  to  enter  the  bright- 
ly lighted  gateway  of  the  old  church 
of  “La  Santisima  Trinidad,’’.  They 
enter  singly,  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
presently  it  becomes  a procession.  Let 
us  go  with  them  and  see  what  the 
attraction  is. 

The  outside  of  the  church  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  we  are  a bit 
surprised  to  find  inside  that  the  light 
is  subdued  to  the  point  of  dimness. 
A festooned  and  bespangled  Christ- 
mas tree  just  inside  of  the  door  re- 
flects what  light  there  is  in  a doubt- 
ful mysterious  fashion,  and  assures 
us  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the 
date.  The  high,  arched  chancel  be- 
fore us  is  darkest  of  all,  and  we  can 
just  make  out  the  gleaming  brasses 
and  tall  white  candles  of  the  altar. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a white  pyramidal  stand,  with  tiers 
of  small  white  tapers.  There  are  rows 
of  candles  also  along  the  chancel  walls 
— candles  everywhere,  but  all  of  them 
unlighted. 

Through  an  improvised  arch  in  the 
south  transept  we  catch  a far  away 
glimpse  of  a Judean  landscape,  flood- 
ed with  artificial  moonlight.  The 
scene  is  Bethlehem,  with  an  oriental 
inn  and  a rude  stable  in  the  fore- 
ground. If  we  were  closer,  we  might 


see  a little  group  of  figures  kneeling 
about  the  manger  of  the  Holy  Child. 

But  the  service  has  begun,  and  the 
congregation — rows  upon  rows  of 
bright-eyed  boys  and  girls,  with  other 
rows  of  grown-ups  in  the  rear — is 
listening  attentively  as  the  rector  re- 
cites in  simple  words  the  story  of  the 
Nativity.  He  pauses.  An  acolyte 
enters,  bearing  reverently  a single 
white  candle,  which  the  rector  takes 
and  places  upon  the  top  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  unlighted  candles,  saying  the 
while : “Behold  the  sacred  light  which 
represents  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world.” 
After  some  versicles  and  responses 
setting  forth  the  mystery  of  the  Christ 
Light,  he  bids  the  people:  “Lift  up 
your  hearts”.  To  the  response,  “We 
lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord,”  he  re- 
joins, “Let  us  give  thanks  unto  our 
Lord  God.”  Then  begins  a solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  all 
that  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Light 
has  meant  to  the  world. 

As  he  commemorates  our  Lord’s 
entrusting  the  Light  of  glad  tidings 
to  the  holy  Apostles,  the  twelve  can- 
dles surrounding  the  Christ  candle  are 
lighted.  Then,  as  he  continues  prais- 
ing God  for  the  share  which  each 
succeeding  generation  has  played  in 
handing  on  the  blessed  illumination 
the  next  row  of  nineteen  candles  is 
lighted  to  represent  the  Christian  cen- 
turies. And  finally,  as  he  concludes 
with  the  story  of  modern  missions  and 
the  extension  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the 
world,  the  remaining  candles  on  the 
pyramid  are  lighted,  together  with  all 
the  candles  in  the  chancel  and  on  the 
altar.  Acolytes  with  tapers  bear  the 
light  down  to  the  pews  as  well,  for 
all  the  boys  and  girls  have  brought 


Our  Christmas  Eve  in  Porto  Rico 


their  candles  with  them,  and  are  eager 
to  share  in  extending  the  blessed  light. 
And  so  all  the  Church  is  gloriously 
illuminated  in  honor  of  Noche  Buena, 
or  Christmas  Eve.  It  is  the  “Feast  of 
Lights”. 

After  a few  words  of  greeting  from 
the  rector,  all  form  in  procession  for 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  Manger,  or  the 
Cuna,  as  we  call  it  in  Spanish.  “Let 
us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  known 
unto  us,”  intones  the  rector.  A clear 
soprano  voice  sings  in  reply  the  first 
verse  of  an  inimitable  “Marching  to 
the  Manger  Song” — a medley  of  old 
Porto  Rican  carols  which  have  been 
sung  for  generations  in  the  mountains 
of  Porto  Rico. 

O come  little  shepherds, 

O come  and  adore  Him, 

The  King  of  the  heavens 
So  recently  born. 

Then  all  together,  in  jubilant,  swing- 
ing chorus : 

To  Bethlehem  town  away, 

O joyful  shepherds  fare  we, 

For  Christ  the  Lord  is  born, 

The  Son  of  Blessed  Mary. 

And  so,  with  candles  alight  and 
hearts  aglow,  the  procession  moves 
down  the  aisle  and  around  the  church, 

Going,  going,  going  to  see, 

We’re  going  to  see  the  Infant  new  born, 
Going  to  see  our  Emmanuel. 

O Child  of  heavenly  grate, 

The  shepherds  bless  with  favour, 

Who  hasten  to  the  gate, 

To  sing  thy  praise  forever. 


Oh  run,  make  haste,  his  blessing  to 
receive! 

Oh  run,  make  haste,  his  blessing  to 
receive! 

He  offers  all  his  love  and  his  grace, 
So  hasten  shepherd  to  gaze  on  his  face. 

Going,  going,  going  to  see, 

We’re  going  to  see  the  Infant  new  born, 
Going  to  see  our  Emmanuel. 

But  no  mere  translation  can  justly 
express  the  Christmas  gladness  of  this 
ancient  carol,  and  as  for  the  haunting 
sweetness  of  the  melody,  one  must 
hear  it  to  understand.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  which  our  American  ears  are 
accustomed  that  is  like  it. 

But  the  head  of  the  procession  has 
reached  the  Manger  shrine,  and  the 
song  dies  away  as  we  reverently  kneel 
before  the  simple  representation  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Holy  Babe.  We  see 
Blessed  Mary  and  Saint  Joseph  bend- 
ing over  the  Christ  Child,  with  the 
dumb  occupants  of  the  stable  in  the 
background.  The  figures  are  by  a 
New  York  artist,  but  the  rest:  just  a 
few  old  bricks,  some  dirt  and  stones, 
a bit  of  foliage  kept  fresh  by  water, 
and  a painted  box  for  the  inn.  But 
studied  simplicity  and  happy  arrange- 
ment have  made  a veritable  wonder 
scene  of  it  all,  and  the  sudden  hush 
which  falls  upon  the  congregation  is 
eloquent  of  its  effectiveness.  The 
Christmas  collects  are  said,  and  then, 
still  kneeling,  we  sing  Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night,  and  so  ends  Christmas 
Eve.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  boys 
and  girls  not  knowing  what  Christ- 
mas really  means. 
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WINTER  IN  TENNESSEE 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A MOUNTAIN 
MISSION 


THE  loving  kindness  of  our  friends 
made  Christmas  at  Saint  Raphael’s, 
in  the  Tennessee  mountains,  unusually 
bright  and  happy  last  year  and  we 
wish  to  thank  them  all  for  remember- 
ing us  so  generously.  Nearly  a week 
before  Christmas  our  school  room  was 
piled  high  with  toys,  books,  and  many 
other  things,  and  it  was  a labor  of 
love  and  pleasure  to  sort  them  and 
to  tie  into  neat  packages  with  a bright 
cord  or  ribbon  gifts  appropriate  for 
each  of  our  many  beneficiaries.  By 
late  Christmas  Eve  all  was  finished  for 
our  own  tree  and  two  immense  bags 
sent  out  to  country  neighborhoods 
over  roads  too  bad  to  be  traveled  ex- 
cept on  muleback. 

When  all  was  done  we  went  grate- 
fully to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep  before  rising  at  midnight  to 
greet  the  Happy  Morn  at  the  Holy 


Communion.  It  was  sweet  to  think  of 
the  many  all  over  Christendom  in  re- 
splendent cathedrals  and  consecrated 
churches,  kneeling  as  did  we  in  our 
little  chapel  room,  and  that 

Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him,  still 
The  dear  Christ  enters  in. 

Long  before  the  appointed  time, 
notwithstanding  the  bleak  weather, 
the  children  were  assembled.  And 
when  promptly  at  ten  o’clock  the 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  thrown  open 
and  the  gorgeous  tree,  all  alight  with 
candles  and  banked  with  dolls  and 
toys,  burst  upon  the  sight,  great  was 
their  joy. 

The  Sunday  School  and  Girls’  Club 
marched  around  the  tree  singing,  0 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful  and  Hark  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing.  Then  followed 
a short  program  beginning  with  the 
Christmas  story  from  Saint  Luke  told 
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by  the  junior  class,  followed  by  a 
carol  by  the  primary  class,  some  reci- 
tations and  songs  and  closing  with  the 
singing  of  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
And  then  the  crowning  feature — 
the  distribution  of  the  gifts.  Oh, 
those  beautiful  dolls!  If  only  they 
could  know  and  their  donors  could 
know  the  joy  they  gave.  Every  little 
girl  of  doll  age  had  one  happily 
hugged  to  her  breast  and  like  true 
mothers,  each  one  thought  her  baby 
the  prettiest. 


After  all  were  distributed  one  little 
girl  not  belonging  to  the  school  was 
seen  with  sad  face  and  two  big  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks.  When  some- 
one tried  to  comfort  her,  she  sob- 
bingly  cried,  “I  want  a dolly,  too.” 
How  glad  we  were  that  we  had  had 
enough  dolls  to  put  some  away  for 
just  such  an  occasion.  And  the  rap- 
ture in  that  little  heart  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

But  don’t  think  the  big  girls  weren’t 
just  as  happy  with  dainty  aprons, 
gorgeous  hair  ribbons,  and  lovely 
books.  And  how  the  boys  loved  their 
tops,  games,  knives  and  marbles! 

Everybody  had  a useful  gift — warm 
stockings,  caps,  gloves,  something  of 
that  sort — a toy  or  book,  a bag  of 
good  candy,  and  a big  red  apple.  It 
was  our  great  desire  to  have  a pic- 
ture of  all  these  gift-laden  children, 
and  the  camera  was  all  ready  for  the 
occasion.  But  the  weather  had  made 
photography  out  of  the  question. 

How  beautiful  a service  is  that  of 
a Christmas  tree  if  we  hear  through 
its  branches  the  whisper,  “This  in 
commemoration  of  the  law  of  love 
and  kindness,  mercy  and  compassion. 
This  in  remembrance  of  Me!” 


THE  MISSION  HOUSE 
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CLASS  IN  FIRST  AID 

SAINT  PHILIP’S  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  NEGRO  GIRLS, 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

By  Bishop  Capers 

The  center  of  Negro  population  is  slowly  moving  southwest,  In  1790  it  was 
near  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Since  then  it  has  moved  478  miles  to  the  southwest  and 
is  now  in  the  northeast  part  of  Alabama.  There  are  now  some  740,000  Negroes 
in  Texas. 

THE  history  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  among  the  colored  people 
of  San  Antonio  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. It  started  with  the  conversion 
of  a whole  congregation  of  Negroes 
belonging  to  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  city.  And 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
conversion  is  that  it  was  absolutely 
spontaneous.  No  agency  of  the 
Church  was  at  work  except  its  own 
example  of  temperance  and  righteous- 
ness. Of  course  Bishop  Johnston 
was  to  the  Negroes  the  embodiment 
of  all  that  the  Church  was.  There- 
fore a large  delegation  from  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation 
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waited  upon  him  and  begged  him  to 
take  them  and  the  rest  of  their  breth- 
ren under  his  spiritual  care.  At  first 
the  bishop  refused,  having  no  funds 
in  hand  for  such  an  enterprise,  but 
their  plea  was  so  insistent  and  urgent 
that  at  last,  feeling  that  “God  was  in 
it”  and  “walking  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight”,  he  consented  and  took  up  the 
burden.  With  such  a beginning  the 
work  could  not  fail. 

Under  these  conditions  Saint  Phil- 
ip’s Church  for  Negroes  was  organ- 
ized in  1895.  Through  the  assistance 
of  kind  friends  in  the  north  a sub- 
stantial church  and  rectory  were  pur- 
chased from  the  German  Methodists. 
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CLASS  IN  COOKING 


As  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  among  the  Negro  people, 
Bishop  Johnston  organized  a school 
and  located  it  in  an  adjoining  lot  to 
the  church,  calling  it  Saint  Philip’s 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  for 
Negro  Girls.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  immediate  de- 
voted services  of  two  Negro  women, 
graduates  from  Saint  Augustine’s 
School,  who  soon  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  bishop’s  idea. 

The  school  was  started  in  a very 
modest  way,  but  as  time  went  on  the 
bishop  was  enabled  to  erect  two  brick 
buildings  which  served  the  school’s 
purposes  until  five  years  ago,  when  a 
United  States  inspector  of  Negro 
schools  unexpectedly  visited  Saint 
Philip’s  and  was  so  impressed  with  its 
possibilities  that  he  not  only  recom- 
mended the  school  very  highly,  but 
urged  that  it  be  removed  to  some 
place  in  the  city  where  it  would  have 
a real  chance  for  the  development  of 
its  fullest  life. 

Let  me  just  here  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  and  say  some- 
thing concerning  the  two  Negro 


women  who  took  charge  of  it.  They 
were  sisters  and  had  been  born  m 
Georgia,  being  the  children  of  godly 
parents  who  were  natives  of  the  state. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  the 
Bowdens  were  typical  Southern  Ne- 
groes. The  family  consisted  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  four  children. 
The  rather  unusual  thing  about  this 
family  was  that  they  were  all  com- 
municants of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
And  here  is  where  the  interest  of  the 
story  begins,  for  the  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  this  family  is  so  clearly 
seen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowden,  the 
father  and  mother,  won  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  citizens  of  their 
community  and  became  examples  of 
Christian  living  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. And  this  Christian  living  was 
manifested  through  their  influence 
over  their  children.  All  four  of  them, 
two  boys  and  two  girls,  not  only  be- 
came college  graduates,  but  they  de- 
voted their  advantage  as  educated 
men  and  women  to  the  advancement 
of  their  own  race.  And  as  their  in- 
strument in  helping  their  people  they 
chose  the  Church.  One  of  the  broth- 
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ers — now  dead — became  a successful 
druggist.  The  other  brother  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  physician  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Pie  has  given  both  of  him- 
self and  of  his  means  most  generously 
to  the  Church.  The  two  sisters,  Arte- 
misia and  Mary,  came  out  here  and, 
as  I have  stated,  took  charge  of  Saint 
Philip’s  school.  After  five  years  of 
hard  work,  Mary,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  had  to  return  home  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  shortly  thereafter 
joined  her  brother  in  Paradise.  The 
elder  sister  remained  and  is  now  in 
her  nineteenth  year  as  head  of  the 
school,  and  through  all  these  years 
she  has  been  both  the  inspiration  and 
the  practical  source  of  its  support. 

Some  five  years  ago  Miss  Bowden, 
in  obedience  to  the  vision  that  she 
saw  concerning  the  future  of  the 
school,  after  gaining  my  hearty  ap- 
proval, bv  an  act  of  supreme  faith 
nurchased  an  extensive  property,  em- 
bracing nearly  a whole  snuare,  just 
on  the  edge  of  the  city.  This  prop- 
erty included  a two-story  brick  dwell- 
ing and  two  small  frame  houses. 


Through  the  generosity  of  devoted 
communicants  of  the  Church  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
East  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Miss 
Bowden  has  been  enabled  to  make  the 
two-story  brick  dwelling  serve  both  as 
a dormitory  and  for  class  rooms.  She 
has  also  erected  other  necessary  frame 
houses  as  quarters  for  the  teachers 
and  has  furnished  a refectory.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  through 
her  indomitable  will  and  a faith  and 
devotion  that  know  no  insurmountable 
barriers. 

The  present  location  of  the  school 
is  ideal  in  every  respect.  The  old 
property  has  been  sold  and  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  the  new  property 
has  been  paid  for  and  the  title  has 
been  made  over  to  the  diocese  of  West 
Texas.  The  school  has  no  debt  upon 
it  and  it  is  now  ready  to  enter  upon 
ihe  larger  life  that  has  been  so  care- 
fullv  planned.  The  number  of  board- 
ers last  year  was  about  twenty-five 
and  of  day  pupils,  fiftv. 

No  sketch  of  Saint  Philip’s  School 
would  be  complete  "without  making 
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proper  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
generous  assistance  that  Miss  M. 
Eleanor  Brackenridge,  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
given  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  its 
organization.  She  is  a steadfast  friend 
of  the  Negro  people,  and  because 
Saint  Philip’s  School  is  the  only 
school  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  South- 
west she  has  given  it  her  hearty  sup- 
port and  at  times  has  enabled  Miss 
Bowden  to  “carry  on”  when  all  other 
sources  had  failed. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  school  two 
very  decided  advances  have  been 
made.  First:  the  synod  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  Southwest  two  years  ago 
formally  recognized  Saint  Philip’s 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  as  de- 
serving of  its  hearty  endorsement, 
and  upon  my  request  elected  a Board 
of  Trustees  for  its  government.  Sec- 
ond: the  Reverend  Robert  V.  Patton, 
D.D.,  director  of  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes,  has 
recommended  Saint  Philip’s  to  the  In- 
stitute to  be  accepted  as  one  of  its 
own  schools.  These  evidences  of  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  Church’s 


work  should  command  the  attention 
and  generous  interest  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Saint  Philip’s  School  is  the  only 
Church  school  for  Negroes  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  enterprises  of  the  Church 
for  the  uplift  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Southwest.  In  spite 
of  its  tremendous  opportunities  for 
good  the  school  has  no  endowment 
(except  in  Miss  Bowden  herself)  and 
has  not  at  present  one  United  Thank 
Offering  worker  on  its  staff. 

The  whole  Church  must  respond  to 
this  need.  The  present  condition  of 
prejudice  against  the  Negro  in  Texas 
makes  it  most  difficult  to  stir  up  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  this  school.  And 
yet  this  very  prejudice  makes  it  all 
the  more  obligatory  upon  the  Church 
to  give  to  the  Negro  an  equipment  for 
life  that  will  fit  him  to  bear  up  under 
the  superimposed  difficulties  of  his  en- 
vironment. The  race  deserves  our 
quick  and  generous  action  and  surely 
no  higher  means  for  its  uplift  can  be 
called  into  force  than  that  of  a Chris- 
tian school. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

St.  Luke's  International  Hospital,  Tokyo 

By  Alice  C.  St.  John 


LTHOUGH  the  scientific  devel- 
opment of  medicine  in  Japan  is 
well  abreast  of  modern  medicine  in 
America  and  Europe,  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  hospital  service  is  not  on 
the  same  footing.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  nursing,  which,  after  all,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  successful  treatment 
of  any  patient,  whether  in  or  out  of 
an  institution.  Until  the  present  the 
great  majority  of  nurses  in  Japan 
have  been  drawn  from  the  upper  serv- 
ant class,  who  enter  the  profession 
largely  for  the  living  it  affords,  with 
very  inadequate  preliminary  educa- 
tion. The  usual  training  afforded  the 
average  nurse  in  Japan  is  six  months 
didactic  study  in  some  “evening 
school”  purporting  to  turn  out  fin- 
ished nurses.  Many  of  these  women 
have  duties  during  the  day  by  which 
they  earn  their  living,  and  for  two  or 
three  dollars  a month  they  secure  in 
the  evenings  this  very  inadequate  the- 
oretical instruction  for  the  profession 
they  wish  to  enter.  At  the  end  of  six 
months’  training  some  of  them  take  a 
further  course  covering  a few  months 
in  midwifery.  These  women  are  li- 
censed by  the  government  as  trained 
nurses  and  are  found  throughout  the 
country  in  the  hospitals  and  in  private 
practice. 

For  many  years  Saint  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital has  had  a training  school  for 
nurses  in  which  most  of  the  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  the  hospital  wards 
with  relatively  only  a small  amount  of 
theoretical  teaching.  In  1920  new 
plans  for  bettering  and  enlarging  the 
school  were  instituted  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  have  the  nurses  re- 
ceive three  years’  training  based  upon 
modern  American  methods.  In  inau- 
gurating this  new  departure  one  of  the 
first  requirements  was  that  all  of  the 


applicants  should  be  high  school  grad- 
uates ; this  was  deemed  essential  to  se- 
cure a better  quality  of  students  and 
adequate  preliminary  educational 
qualifications.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  planned  to  cover  three  years, 
and  the  student  nurse  was  promised 
that  at  her  graduation  she  would  have 
no  financial  obligations  or  responsibil- 
ity for  service  to  discharge  to  the  Hos- 
pital. This  also  is  an  innovation  in 
Japan,  as  girls  trained  in  the  Red 
Cross  or  University  hospitals  are  re- 
quired to  give  several  years’  service  to 
these  institutions  after  their  gradua- 
tion. 

To  place  Saint  Luke’s  School  for 
Nurses  on  a proper  footing  before  the 
Japanese  public,  and  to  help  us  work 
out  our  problems,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  about  sixteen  very  promi- 
nent Japanese  women  was  formed, 
with  Baroness  Megata  as  chairman. 
Later,  at  the  request  of  the  commit- 
tee, a number  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish women  were  added  to  assist  in 
the  work.  This  committee  has  shown 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  school  and  has  always  stood  ready 
to  forward  its  interest.  Mrs.  Warren, 
the  wife  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, is  an  honored  member  of  this 
committee. 

Much  doubt  was  expressed  at  first 
whether  we  would  be  able  to  secure 
graduates  from  high  school  to  enter 
the  school.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
to  receive  over  eighty  applications 
from  high  school  graduates  as  a re- 
sult of  our  first  campaign  for  pupil 
nurses.  The  total  number  of  applica- 
tions received  was  over  1,100,  of 
which  more  than  1,000  were  girls 
without  the  required  qualifications  of 
a high  school  diploma.  Of  the  eighty- 
odd  applicants,  twenty-five  were  se- 
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SAINT  LUKE’S  NURSES  WHO  SERVED  IN  SIBERIA  DURING  THE  W \R 
M,ss  /Iraki,  the  Head  Nurse,  who  has  been  with  Saint  Luke’s  over  twenty  years,  sits  in  the  center 


The  Training  School  for  Nurses 


lected  and  in  October,  1920,  the  school 
was  opened.  Again  in  the  autumn  of 
1921  twenty- three  were  accepted  for 
the  second  year  class  and  at  present 
there  are  thirty  in  training  in  the 
school.  The  applicants  serve  six 
months  as  probationers  and  if  satis- 
factory are  accepted  for  the  remaining 
two  and  a half  years’  training  as  pu- 
pil nurses. 

On  the  property  recently  purchased 
to  erect  the  new  Saint  Luke’s  Hospi- 
tal is  a large  brick  and  stucco  build- 
ing, the  foundations  of  which  mark 
the  old  American  Legation  in  Tokyo. 
Here  the  school  is  located  for  the 
present.  The  whole  of  the  lower  floor 
is  reserved  for  lecture  rooms,  diet 
kitchen,  offices  for  the  school  and  a 
dining  room.  The  second  floor  is  used 
for  dormitories.  As  the  dormitories 
in  the  present  building  are  filled,  a 
small  Japanese  house  just  across  the 
lawn  from  the  present  building  will  be 
used  this  autumn  for  the  new  class. 
The  nurses  receive  daily  instruction 
from  the  heads  of  the  departments  in 
Saint  Luke’s  Hospital  and  from  the 
American  nurses  in  charge  of  the 
school.  In  addition,  the  head  nurse 
of  Saint  Luke’s,  Miss  Araki,  who  has 
served  the  hospital  so  faithfully  and 
well  for  twenty  years,  is  included  on 
the  teaching  staff.  The  nurses  are  re- 
quired to  give  several  hours  a day  to 
practical  work  in  the  hospital,  and 
during  the  second  and  third  year  more 
time  is  given  to  this  clinical  instruc- 
tion than  to  their  lectures.  A Japanese 
woman  is  capable  of  being  trained  into 
an  excellent  nurse.  Her  gentleness  of 
disposition,  together  with  her  long 
schooling  in  loyalty  and  her  willing- 
ness to  serve,  makes  her  exceptionally 
good  material  for  the  self-sacrificing 
duties  which  play  so  important  a part 
in  the  qualifications  of  a good  nurse. 


Japan  is  on  the  verge  of  a very  wide- 
spread acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  women  outside  of  the  circum- 
scribed duties  of  a domestic  life,  and 
in  the  profession  of  nursing  revolu- 
tionary changes  will  occur  in  the  next 
two  decades.  It  will  probably  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
modern  trained  nurse  that  the  back- 
wardness of  the  present  application  of 
clinical  medicine  in  Japan  will  be  rem- 
edied. In  America,  where  the  wel- 
fare of  the  patient  forms  the  center 
around  which  are  grouped  all  of  the 
agencies  of  modern  medicine,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize  how,  in  a country  like 
Japan,  because  of  the  one-sided  devel- 
opment of  the  profession,  the  patient 
has  been  relegated  to  a point  on  the 
periphery  where  his  or  her  position  is 
of  very  little  more  importance,  if  as 
much,  as  the  findings  of  the  labora- 
tory, the  education  of  the  embryo  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  the  organization  of 
the  hospital  service,  and  even  the 
training  of  the  nurses.  From  a prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  proper  care  of  the 
patient  is  the  outstanding  and  most  de- 
plorable need  in  Japan  today,  and  un- 
til the  profession  of  nursing  is  elevat- 
ed well  above  its  present  standards  it 
is  impossible  to  remedy  the  present 
situation.  It  is  here  that  Saint  Luke’s 
has  such  a splendid  opportunity  to 
lead  in  the  movement  for  better 
trained  nurses,  better  organized  hos- 
pitals, and  better  care  of  the  sick,  both 
in  institutions  and  in  their  own  private 
homes.  The  fact  that  the  school  is  a 
part  of  the  new  hospital  will  add  very 
much  to  its  efficiency  and  its  prestige, 
and  with  the  start  already  made  the 
outlook  is  very  encouraging  for  the 
beneficial  part  the  school  can  take  in 
the  development  of  the  profession  of 
nursing  and  hospital  organization  and 
management  in  this  country. 


Since  Mrs.  St.  John’s  article  was  written  the  building  of  the  Nurses’  Training 
School  has  been  assured  from  the  United  Thank  Offering  of  the  women  of  the 
Church  made  at  the  General  Convention  and  $15,000  has  been  given.  This  was 
done  in  recognition  of  the  $12,500  given  in  Japan  through  a committee  of  Japanese 
women. 
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DEACONESS  C.  CANNELL 
Kyoto 

From  Louisiana 


DEACONESS  C.  PITCHER 
Anking 

From  Louisiana 


DEACONESS  A.  G.  NEWELL 
Mexico 

From  Missouri 


WINIFRED  E.  MANN 
The  Philippines 
From  Connecticut 


THE  REVEREND  ARTHUR  WRIGHT 
Alaska 
From  Alaska 


EVA  E.  MATTHEWSON 
Hankow 
From  California 


FRANCES  E.  MERRILL 
Hankow 
From  Iowa 


DEACONESS  C.  R.  POWELL 
Kyoto 

From  Pennsylvania 


MADELINE  E.  DAY 
Hankow 
From  Newark 
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RECRUITS  FOR  THE  FIELD 


THE  recruits  whose  faces  we  show 
this  month  have  gone  to  China  and 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Alaska  and 
Mexico. 

Alaska:  The  Reverend  Arthur 

Wright  was  born  and  brought  up  at 
Tanana,  Alaska.  When  a boy  he  en- 
tered the  family  of  the  Reverend  Jules 
L.  Prevost,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Alaska  mission.  Mr.  Wright  has  been 
educated  in  the  States,  and  he  now 
goes  back  to  take  charge  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Tanana  Crossing.  He  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Rowe  last  summer. 

Anking:  Deaconess  Caroline  Pitcher 
is  a native  of  Louisiana,  where  she  was 
a member  of  Saint  Paul’s  Mission, 
Lakewood.  She  was  educated  at  Saint 
Mary’s  School,  Knoxville,  Illinois,  and 
received  her  training  as  a deaconess  at 
Saint  Faith’s,  New  York.  She  is  a 
personal  friend  of  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Anking. 

Hankow:  Madeline  E.  Day  is  a 

member  of  that  missionary-minded 
parish,  Saint  Paul’s,  Englewood,  New 
Jersey.  She  was  trained  as  a nurse 
in  the  Englewood  Hospital  and  will 
serve  in  the  Woman’s  Department  of 
the  Church  General  Hospital,  Wu- 
chang. • 

Another  recruit  to  the  nursing  staff 
of  the  Church  General  Hospital  will 
be  Miss  Eva  E.  Matthewson.  Miss 
Matthewson  was  born  in  Boston, 
where  she  received  her  early  education. 
She  was  trained  at  the  New  York  In- 
firmary for  Women  and  Children  and 
has  taken  a post-graduate  course  in  the 
operating  room  of  the  San  Francisco 
Hospital.  She  has  already  had  experi- 
ence of  life  in  China. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Merrill  is  a mem- 
ber of  Saint  Luke’s  Church,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  She  is  a graduate  of 
Grinnell  College  in  that  State.  Miss 


Merrill  goes  out  to  be  secretary  to  the 
Reverend  Alfred  A.  Gilman,  D.D., 
president  of  Boone  University,  Wu- 
chang, who  greatly  needs  assistance 
in  the  business  details  connected  with 
his  position. 

Kyoto:  Two  deaconesses  are  going 
to  Kyoto.  Deaconess  M.  C.  Canned 
(U.  T.  O.)  comes  from  Louisiana  and 
is  a member  of  Grace  Church,  New 
Orleans.  She  is  a graduate  of  Soule 
Commercial  College  in  that  city.  Miss 
Canned  is  an  expert  stenographer  and 
typist,  but  she  desires  to  serve  in  evan- 
gelistic work,  and  was  trained  as  a dea- 
coness under  the  United  Thank  Offer- 
ing. 

Deaconess  Cecilia  R.  Powell  (U.  T. 
O.)  is  a member  of  A11  Saints’  Church, 
Philadelphia.  She  is  also  a graduate 
of  a business  college,  but  desires  to 
serve  in  parish  work.  She  has  had 
some  experience  in  mountain  missions 
in  Virginia  and  in  city  mission  work 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  Philippines:  Miss  Winifred  E. 
Mann  is  a Connecticut  girl  who  is  a 
member  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven.  She  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.  from  Teachers’  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  She  has  taught  physi- 
cal training  and  hygiene  in  grammar 
and  high  schools  and  hopes  to  use  her 
proficiency  in  these  branches  in  the 
mission  field. 

Mexico:  Deaconess  A.  G.  Newell 

had  been  attached  to  the  staff  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Saint  Louis,  for  ten 
years,  as  leader  in  the  educational 
work  and  work  among  women  in  that 
parish.  Deaconess  Newell  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
She  has  taken  charge  of  Hooker 
School  in  Mexico  City  and  is  render- 
ing most  acceptable  service  there. 

( See  page  769.) 


FOREIGN-BORN  AMERICANS  DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Burgess,  Secretary 


THE  CZECH  BISHOP 

Philadelphia  has  for  a num- 
ber of  years  stood  as  a foremost 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Church 
of  effective  Church  work  among  the 
foreign-born  and  their  children.  About 
a year  ago  the  bishops  and  council  of 
Pennsylvania  requested  the  Foreign- 
Born  Americans’  Division  to  take  di- 
rect supervision  over  this  work.  Dr. 
Fmhardt,  our  Field  Director,  spent 
much  time  in  giving  this  supervision. 
Then  last  winter  Mr.  Knapp,  our 
Field  Missionary,  was  assigned  to 
Philadelphia  and  for  four  months  did 
effective  work  in  promoting  the  Fel- 
lowship Plan  among  city  and  suburban 
parishes.  Now,  beginning  November 
1st,  the  diocese  has  placed  as  whole- 
time diocesan  director  of  foreign-born 
work  the  Reverend  Elliot  White,  Dean 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  former  rector 
of  Saint  Mark’s  Philadelphia.  Dean 
White  has  been  since  its  establishment 
one  of  the  advisors  of  the  Division. 

Detroit,  where  over  80  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage,  has  urgently  asked  that  the 
Reverend  C.  T.  Bridgeman,  the  assist- 
tant  secretary  of  the  division,  be  sent 
to  establish  city-wide  work  among  the 
foreign-born.  Mr.  Bridgeman  has 
been  detailed  for  this  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  diocese  paying  all  his  ex- 
penses and  part  of  his  salary. 

Sacramento  has  had  the  services  of 
Mr.  Knapp  for  a month  and  a half, 
and  he  now  goes  at  the  request  of  the 
diocese  for  a period  of  work  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  two  objectives  in  all  this  work 
are  first,  assisting  in  making  the  con- 
tact with  the  different  racial  groups, 
and  second,  showing  our  various 
parishes  how  they  may  reach  the  peo- 


ple within  their  bounds  in  a normal 
way  so  that  they  will  definitely  and 
effectively  carry  on  the  work. 

IN  GREAT  CITIES 

THE  Right  Reverend  Gorazd  Pav- 
lik, Bishop  of  the  great  reborn 
national  Church  of  Czechoslovakia, 
came  to  America  for  a few  months 
to  find  out  what  could  be  done  for 
his  own  people  here.  He  notified  the 
Division  of  his  coming  and  at  our  re- 
quest he  was  invited  to  attend  General 
Convention,  where  he  made  a marked 
impression  of  keen  good  sense  and 
spirituality,  and  for  himself  obtained 
a deep  insight  into  what  our  Church 
is.  In  Portland  the  Reverend  Robert 
Keating  Smith,  our  specialist  on 
Czechoslovaks  and  representative  of 
the  National  Council  two  years  ago  in 
Czechoslovakia,  was  assigned  to  as- 
sist the  bishop  in  reaching  his  people. 
On  their  return  to  New  York  the 
first  officially-arranged  service  was 
held  in  Synod  Hall,  where  the  bishop 
celebrated  Holy  Eucharist  with  a 
great  Czechoslovak  congregation.  The 
following  week  the  bishop  used  the 
chapel  of  Columbia  College.  Since 
then  permanent  services  are  being 
held  every  Sunday  at  9.00  a.  m.  by 
the  priest  that  came  with  the  bishop 
in  Saint  Thomas’s  chapel,  with  a 
Church  School  every  Thursday  after- 
noon in  the  parish  house.  Bishop 
Gorazd  is  establishing  a few  more 
parishes  in  strategic  'centers  and  is 
telling  the  rest  of  his  people  to  attend 
our  churches.  It  now  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  our  clergy  to  do  the  rest — to 
receive  with  sympathetic  tact  and 
brotherhood  the  members  of  this 
splendid,  intelligent  race,  who  are 
thoroughgoing  Americans. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 


OUR  NOVEMBER  COVER 

'T'HE  cover  of  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions  for  November  has  attracted 
much  attention.  Many  consider  it  the 
best  portrait  of  the  Presiding  Bishop 
they  have  seen.  To  meet  a demand 
we  have  had  some  copies  struck  off 
on  heavy  cameo  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  which  we  will  send  to  any 
address  for  25  cents  each,  postpaid. 
❖ 

THE  Church  Missionary  Calendar 
issued  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
is  this  year,  if  possible,  more  attrac- 
tive than  ever.  Open  at  any  page  and 
you  will  find  items  which  touch  the 
heart  and  stimulate  the  will  to  further 
the  Church’s  Mission.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  Bishop  Rhinelander 
and  such  practical  features  as  an  in- 
dex and  a directory  of  missionaries. 
The  price  is  only  forty  cents.  Copies 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Book  Store, 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

❖ 

■DISHOP  REMINGTON  left  his 
home  in  Rapid  City,  South  Da- 
kota, at  the  end  of  October  to  travel 
to  his  new  field  in  Eastern  Oregon  by 
automobile.  Mrs.  Remington  writes : 
“Bishop  Remington  looked  like  a 
real  missionary  as  he  started  with 
the  tonneau  filled  with  his  overseas 
bed  roll,  his  little  altar,  food  box, 
blankets,  a tent.  . . . We’ve  both  been 
off  on  a three  weeks’  speaking  trip 
for  the  Nation-wide  Campaign  all 
through  South  Dakota ; so  we’ve  done 
our  job  to  the  last.  We  went  by 
motor  and  one  day  drove  256  miles 
and  made  a speech  beside  and  visited 
our  Winner  Hospital  and  had  prayers. 
We  are  both  most  keen  to  tackle  our 
new  job  and  we  will  both  try  to  re- 
member the  wondrous  blessing  which 
Bishop  Tuttle  gave  us,  which  ended 
with  “Be  patient.  Don’t  worry  1” 


WILLIAM  BLAIR  ROBERTS 
Suffragan  Bishop-Elect  • of  South  Dakota 


TT  is  seldom  that  the  choice  of  a 
missionary  bishop  is  hailed  with 
such  universal  approval  as  was  that 
of  the  Reverend  William  Blair  Rob- 
erts as  suffragan  of  South  Dakota. 
On  his  ordination  in  1907  he  came 
immediately  to  South  Dakota,  where 
he  has  served  ever  since,  except  for 
the  time  of  his  service  as  chaplain 
overseas.  An  editorial  in  the  South 
Dakota  Churchman  says  that  he  is  a 
man  whose  whole  life  has  been  given 
without  stint  and  without  considera- 
tion of  himself  to  the  service  which 
he  has  believed  to  be  his  job.  Into  the 
wider  field  to  which  he  is  now  called 
he  will  carry  the  same  qualities  which 
have  enabled  him  to  win  a most  re- 
markable victory  for  the  Church  in 
that  part  of  the  district  in  which  he 
has  labored.  He  has  rejoiced  in  find- 
ing opportunity  for  the  greatest  thing 
in  life — adventure  for  God  ! 
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News  and  Notes 


T^HE  American  Medical  Aid  for 
Russia  has  taken  charge  of  what 
remained  of  a famous  hospital  in 
Moscow,  known  as  the  Old  Catherine 
Hospital,  founded  in  1771,  has  re- 
habilitated it  and,  with  the  aid  of 
manufacturers  of  medical,  surgical 
and  hospital  supplies,  has  provided  a 
complete  equipment  for  a 500-bed 
hospital.  It  remains  to  provide  funds 
to  maintain  the  institution,  for  the 
Russians  themselves  are  too  impover- 
ished to  do  so.  In  appreciation  of 
what  Americans  are  doing  for  Rus- 
sia’s sick,  the  hospital  will  from  this 
time  forward  be  known  as  “The 
American  Hospital.” 

The  governing  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Aid  for  Russia 
consists  of  well-known  American  phy- 
sicians, such  as  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo, 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly,  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  and  Dr.  S.  Solis  Cohen.  This 
organization  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Information  Bureau, 
which  was  organized  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  national,  social,  civic  and 
philanthropic  work  and  the  protection 
of  the  contributing  public.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  aims  of  the 
American  Medical  Aid  for  Russia 
should  write  to  Miss  Frances  Wither- 
spoon, Secretary,  103  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

♦ 

TV/TR.  JAMES  H.  POTT,  the  Head- 
master  of  Saint  Paul’s  Middle 
School,  Anking,  reports  that  the  Aca- 
demic year  which  closed  in  July,  1922, 
has  been  very  successful.  Of  nine 
graduates,  eight  are  going  to  Saint 
John’s  University  for  further  study, 
and  two  of  the  best  of  them  are  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  One  will  teach 
a year  before  going  to  college.  When 
the  school  closed  every  student  agreed 
to  bring  back  at  least  $3  when  he  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  to  help  start  a 
day  school  for  poor  children  in  An- 
king, to  be  known  as  Saint  Paul’s 
Mission  School.  The  boys  of  Saint 
Paul’s  are  already  contributing  $100 


a year  for  the  support  of  a day  school 
for  boys  in  Sian-fu,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Shensi,  where  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Church  in  China 
maintains  a mission  station  entirely 
supported  bv  Chinese.  The  school 
chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint 
Andrew  has  helped  to  emphasize  the 
truly  Christian  character  of  Saint 
Paul’s.  Of  121  students  in  the  school 
last  term,  seventy  were  Christians. 

<*• 

TN  the  May  issue  of  The  Spirit  of 

Missions  we  printed  a letter  from 
Dr.  John  W.  Chapman,  our  veteran 
missionary  at  Anvik,  Alaska,  telling 
of  the  destruction  of  his  dwelling  house 
by  fire,  with  a great  many  of  his  per- 
sonal effects.  In  a letter  recently  re- 
ceived Dr.  Chapman  says:  “I  ought 
to  thank  you  with  all  my  might  for  it 
brought  immediate  response  and  that 
so  generous  a one  that  our  personal 
losses  are  fully  made  good.  It  was 
particularly  kind  of  you  to  think  of  re- 
placing the  file  of  The  Spirit  of 
Missions." 

Has  anyone  a complete  file  of  The 
Spirit  of  Missions  which  they  would 
like  to  send  to  Dr.  Chapman?  If  not 
we  will  take  steps  to  assemble  one. 

♦ 

T^HE  rector  of  Mission  Home,  Vir- 

ginia,  is  the  head  of  five  mission- 
ary homes,  four  schools,  four 
churches  and  many  other  buildings, 
requiring  altogether  wood  for  forty 
fires.  Archdeacon  Neve  says  that  the 
question  of  “wood  and  more  wood” 
is  their  annual  nightmare.  Nature 
has  provided  the  wood  in  abundance 
and  a small  saw  rig  which  could  be 
moved  round  the  various  stations 
would  be  the  most  practical  way  of 
providing  fuel. 

The  Archdeacon  says  that  if  forty 
sympathetic  friends  would  send  him 
$5.00  apiece  the  problem  would  be 
solved.  Address  the  Reverend  Rob- 
ert W.  Lewis,  Mission  Home  P.  O., 
Greene  Co.,  Va. 
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■piSHOP  THOMAS,  of  Wyoming, 
is  anxious  to  complete  a set  of 
The  Spirit  of  Missions  for  his 
library.  He  lacks  the  numbers  from 
1847  to  1866,  inclusive.  Will  any  of 
our  readers  who  can  supply  some  or 
all  of  the  missing  copies  communicate 
with  the  Editor,  The  Spirit  of  Mis- 
sions, 281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


TpOR  several  years  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Rosemont, 
Pennsylvania,  has  provided  the  sup- 
port of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Souder  of  the 
District  of  Hankow,  China.  It  car- 
ries him  on  its  clerical  staff  as  its 
representative  in  China.  The  parish 
is  now  adding  a second  missionary, 
Miss  Effie  B.  Smith,  who  has  just 
gone  to  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a 
nurse  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Manila. 


A^E  are  glad  to  report  that  Bishop 
Paddock  is  improving  slowly, 
though  he  is  as  yet  far  from  strong. 
The  many  letters  of  sympathy  he  has 
received  have  greatly  cheered  him. 
His  mail  address  is  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

❖ 

THE  school  for  the  children  of  mis- 
sionaries at  Ruling,  China,  has 
just  closed  a very  successful  year. 
This  fine  institution  has  done  away 
with  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
hardship  of  missionary  life — the  long 
separations  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
schools  in  that  country.  The  school 
is  under  the  management  of  a Board 
of  Trustees  in  this  country  with 
Bishop  Lloyd  at  the  head,  and  a 
Board  of  Managers  in  China  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Roots. 


SPEAKERS’  BUREAU 


FOLLOWING  is  a list  of  missionaries 
now  in  this  country  who  are  available 
for  speaking  engagements. 

It  is  hoped  that  so  far  as  possible,  pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  the  speakers. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments are  always  ready,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  respond  to  requests  to  speak  upon 
the  work  of  the  Church’s  Mission.  Ad- 
dress each  officer  personally  at  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Requests  for  the  services  of  speakers 
except  Department  Secretaries  should  be 
addressed  to  Speakers’  Bureau,  281  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ALASKA 
Deaconess  Harriet  Bedell. 

Dr.  Grafton  Burke  and  Mrs.  Burke. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Thomas. 

BRAZIL 

Bishop  Kinsolving. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  M.  Thomas. 

CHINA 

Bishop  Roots  of  Hankow. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Dyer. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Howe. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Lund. 

The  Rev.  Y.  Y.  Tsu. 

to 


Dr.  Claude  M.  Lee. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Morris. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Lanphear. 

Mr.  J.  Randall  Norton. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Remer. 

Deaconess  Stewart. 

Miss  E.  M.  Buchanan. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Jordan. 

Miss  Laura  E.  I.enhart.  (Available  in 
Province  VIII.) 

JAPAN 

Bishop  Tucker  of  Kyoto. 

The  Rev.  Shirley  H.  Nichols. 

The  Rev.  P.  A.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Welbourn. 

Miss  Etta  McGrath. 

Miss  Caroline  Schereschewsky. 

LIBERIA 

Bishop  Overs. 

Miss  E.  DeW.  Seaman. 

Miss  A.  L.  Willing. 

MEXICO 

Deaconess  Newell.  (December.) 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
Bishop  Mosher  and  Mrs.  Mosher. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Staunton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Staunton. 

Deaconess  Peppers.  (Available  in  Prov- 
ince VIII.) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

CHARLES  N.  LATHROP,  Executive  Secretary 


ONE  BIG  FALLACY  IN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 


By  the  Reverend  Charles  N.  Lathrop 


rpHERE  is  one  big  fallacy  in  the 
JL  minds  of  a great  many  people,  both 
inside  the  Church  and  outside,  about 
the  Church  and  social  service.  It 
shows  itself  continually  in  questions 
that  come  to  this  office,  questions  like 
the  following:  “Why  does  not  the 

Church  enter  the  field  of  social  serv- 
ice?” “Do  you  not  think  that  social 
service  puts  something  in  the  place 
of  the  direct  appeal  from  Christ?”  “I 
am  opposed  to  any  social  service  that 
does  not  connect  itself  directly  to  a 
Christian  Church.”  These  questions 
could  be  multiplied.  They  illustrate 
what  I believe  is  a confusion  in 
thought.  We  find  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  minds  of  professional  and 
social  workers,  representing,  however, 
the  opposite  side.  Many  say,  “The 
Church  as  such  has  no  especial  place 
in  social  service”;  “It  makes  for  con- 
fusion and  overlapping  and  often  re- 
sults i npoor  work  where  social  serv- 
ice without  Church  background  would 
result  in  intelligent  work.”  These 
assertions  suggest  more  confusion  of 
thought.  Before  we  can  promote  so- 
cial service  we  must  think  out  care- 
fully an  answer. 

First  of  all,  the  Church  in  our 
town  or  city  is  not  only  a body  of 
people  interested  in  the  same  kind  of 
religion.  It  is  not  even  a set  or  circle 
of  people  primarily  determined  to  be 
good  together.  It  has  a more  interest- 
ing object.  It  has  for  its  object  to 
set  the  hearts  of  those  people  on  fire, 
to  stir  them  to  intense  concern  for 


human  souls,  especially  the  human 
souls  about  them,  to  rouse  them  to  a 
deeper  feeling  of  sympathy  and  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  people  of 
their  town.  The  Church  has  indeed  a 
primary  responsibility,  to  minister  as 
pastor  to  its  own  people.  This  is  true 
not  only  for  the  clergyman  but  for 
the  people.  They  have  pastoral  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  illustrated  by  the 
activities  of  the  Church.  The  Brother- 
hood men  call  on  and  minister  to  men 
in  the  jails  or  hospitals.  The  women 
make  newcomers  feel  at  home.  They 
call  on  the  lonely  or  take  flowers  to 
the  sick  in  hospitals.  In  all  these  ac- 
tivities they  are  fulfilling  the  pastoral 
obligation  of  the  Church  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  has  pastoral  responsibil- 
ity. 

But  now  these  same  people  go  out 
into  the  community.  They  are  citi- 
zens in  the  community  quite  as  much 
as  they  are  members  of  a parish.  As 
citizens  in  the  community  they  have 
responsibility  for  their  community.  It 
is  their  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  their 
community  corresponds  as  far  as  their 
influence  and  power  can  make  it  cor- 
respond to  the  ideals  our  Lord  lays 
down  for  His  community.  For  our 
Lord  speaks  continually  in  terms  of 
the  community.  “The  New  Jerusa- 
lem” is  a community.  The  Kingdom 
of  God,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
is  a community.  The  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  pattern  prayer  for  all  Christians, 
is  a community  prayer.  “Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread”  certainly  has  a 
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wider  application  than  either  the  fam- 
ily or  the  parish.  The  cry  “Our 
Father”  applies  to  a wider  circle  than 
Protestant  Episcopalians.  It  is  clear 
then  that  the  Christian  has  responsi- 
bilities in  the  community.  He  must 
not  only  be  a Christian  but  a Chris- 
tian citizen. 

Now  this  responsibility  has  a scope 
far  wider  than  so-called  “up-lift”. 
The  community  contributes  to  the 
richer  life  of  the  individual.  The 
farmer,  for  instance,  moves  into  the 
the  town  because  the  town  gives 
schools  for  his  children.  The  town 
offers  amusements,  opportunities  for 
improvement ; in  a thousand  ways  it 
contributes  to  the  richer  life  of  the 
individual.  On  the  other  hand  the  in- 
dividual is  making  contributions  to 
his  community.  In  the  average  par- 
ish, for  instance,  we  shall  find  as 
members  the  grocer,  the  druggist,  the 
banker,  the  worker  in  the  woolen  mills 
or  shoe  factory.  Each  one  is  contrib- 
uting by  his  daily  work  to  supply 
some  need  of  the  community,  to  make 
possible  a richer  life  for  the  commu- 
nity. The  mother  in  the  home  is  mak- 
ing one  of  the  great  contributions  to 
the  richer  life  of  the  community.  This 
is  what  I believe  our  Lord  means  by 
service.  “I  am  among  you,”  He  says, 
“as  he  that  serves.”  So  the  druggist, 
the  grocer,  the  shoemaker,  each  one 
of  us  in  his  contribution  through  his 
daily  work  to  the  richer  life  of  the 
community  is  among  us  as  one  that 
serves.  The  fact  that  he  gets  paid  for 
his  services  does  not  in  the  least  alter 
its  character.  It  is  still  service,  just 
as  the  clergyman’s  work  is  service 
quite  regardless  of  salary. 

It  follows  then  that  the  better  the 
contribution,  the  more  rich  becomes 
the  life  in  the  community.  So  any 
activity  that  makes  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community  comes  home  to  each 
one  of  us  because  of  our  dependence 
on  the  community  for  our  own  richer 
life. 


Now  when  we  get  this  idea  of*the 
community  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds 
we  realize  that  social  service  must 
immediately  break  out  of  the  bounds 
of  direct  parish  work.  Parish  work 
is  primarily  pastoral.  It  has  its  place. 
But  the  Churchman  is  as  much  a 
member  of  the  community  as  he  is  a 
member  of  his  parish.  He  must  be 
as  much  a Christian  in  his  community 
as  he  is  in  his  parish.  His  primary 
contribution  to  the  community  is  the 
daily  work  that  is  contributed  to  some 
need  of  the  community,  but  he  has  as 
well  many  other  contributions  that  as 
a Christian  he  is  under  obligation  to 
make. 

So  then  the  member  of  the  parish 
has  responsibilities  also  as  the  Chris- 
tian citizen.  But  when  he  is  working 
in  the  community,  while  he  works 
still  as  a Christian  citizen  he  is  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  all  members 
of  the  community  who  have  a com- 
mon goal.  He  must,  therefore,  co- 
operate as  a citizen.  In  this  relation- 
ship he  can  work  with  Jew,  or  Bud- 
dhist, or  anybody  else  who  in  the 
specific  undertaking  has  the  same  aim. 
This  relationship  is  quite  different 
from  pastoral  activity.  If  the  Jewish 
rabbi  and  the  Episcopal  clergyman 
want  a new  schoolhouse,  or  better 
housing  laws,  they  are  in  a different 
relationship  from  the  relationship  in 
which  they  find  themselves  when  they 
are  ministering  to  their  sick  in  a hos- 
pital. Certainly  the  sick  Jew  does  not 
want  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
equally  the  sick  Episcopalian  does  not 
want  the  rabbi.  But  they  all  want  the 
housing  law. 

But  does  the  Church  never  act  as  a 
corporate  unit  in  community  matters? 
Various  parishes  have  acted  in  this 
way.  For  instance,  a number  of 
churches  in  New  York  were  pioneers 
in  offering  playgrounds,  gymnasiums, 
bathing  facilities,  to  the  people  in  the 
“slums”.  St.  George’s,  some  of  the 
chapels  of  Trinity  Church,  all  minis- 
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tered  by  their  institutions  to  the  peo- 
ple of  their  neighborhood.  Then  the 
community,  awakened  by  their  activ- 
ities to  its  own  responsibility,  stepped 
in  and  took  over  as  its  proper  respon- 
sibility all  these  activities.  So  today 
New  Fork  has  municipal  playgrounds, 
municipal  swimming  pools,  municipal 
gymnasiums,  and  its  public  schools 
are  used  as  places  for  assembly.  Here 
is  the  typical  method  for  the  Church 
in  community  interests.  It  may  need 
to  act  as  the  pioneer.  But  it  must  al- 
ways remember  that  it  cannot  express 
the  whole  community  and  that  it  has 
no  business  to  take  over  community 
activities  excepting  insofar  as  by  this 
act  it  may  stir  the  community  to  a 
realization  of  its  responsibilities. 

The  Church  may  do  serious  harm 
to  the  community  by  hanging  on  to  its 
contributions  to  the  community  when 
the  community  is  ready  and  able  to 
care  for  them  itself.  It  is  better  for 
a community  to  care  for  its  own  obli- 
gations when  it  will.  Further  there 
is  serious  danger  of  a church  through 
some  zealous  but  thoughtless  members 
making  its  “community”  efforts  a 
means  to  build  up  its  own  member- 
ship or  exalt  its  own  prestige  in  the 
community.  Some  who  have  been 
keen  for  the  “community”  idea  in  the 
Church  have  failed  to  realize  clearly 
their  own  motives  and  have  been 
guilty  of  the  one  big  fallacy.  This 
kind  of  “community”  activity  by  the 
Church  will  explain  the  opposition  of 
community  social  workers  to  what 
they  think  the  Church  means  by  social 
service.  It  confuses  the  function  of 
the  Church  and  the  function  of  the 
community.  For  the  Church  is  not 
in  the  community  to  run  the  commu- 
nity. Its  function  is  to  vitalize  the 
motives  of  men  into  intense  and  sus- 
tained activity,  to  hold  up  the  perfect 
goal  and  thus  to  make  of  its  members 
flaming  torches  and  preservative  salt 
in  lives  lived  in  the  community. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  lay 
down  principles  that  can  answer  the 


questions  we  asked  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  There  are  social  serv- 
ice activities  for  the  parish.  They 
are,  however,  primarily  pastoral. 
There  are  social  service  activities  tol 
the  Christian  citizen,  for  the  Church- 
man in  the  community.  They  are  of 
obligation  for  every  individual  who 
accepts  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
but  they  are  community  responsibil- 
ities and  community  activities.  They 
are  not  parish  activities. 

The  community  enriches  personal- 
ity, develops  personality.  Personality 
is  limited  in  development  without  the 
contribution  the  community  makes. 
The  ideal  of  Christianity  is  the  Chris- 
tian not  only  in  the  Church  but  the 
Christian  in  the  community,  for  the 
community  responding  perfectly  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  Christian 
fulfils  his  personality.  Today  we  have 
imperfect  communities,  therefore,  and 
as  a result,  we  have  impoverished  per- 
sonalities. The  hope  of  the  perfectly 
developed  life  can  come  only  with  the 
intelligent  development  of  the  perfect 
community.  The  Church  in  the  com- 
munity vitalizes  its  members  to  take 
their  places  as  Christian  citizens  cog- 
nizant of  the  great  goal,  “the  New 
Jerusalem”,  and  further  brings  them 
to  realize  that  their  own  “Main 
Street”  is  the  point  of  departure,  the 
center  of  their  own  responsibility. 
They  must  as  Christian  citizens  de- 
velop their  “Main  Street”  into  the 
“New  Jerusalem”.  This  is  their  social 
service  job.  It  is  a Church  job  only 
as  the  Church  is  a vitalizing  power; 
it  is  the  Churchman’s  job  because  he 
is  a Christian  citizen. 


NOTICE 

Volume  II  of  the  Christian  Service 
Series,  Social  Service  Through  the 
Parish,  by  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Ph.D., 
will  be  ready  in  December.  Order 
from  Book  Store,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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READY  TO  BEGIN  SCHOOL  TO  THE  TUNE  OF  “WE  MARCH,  WE 
MARCH,  TO  VICTORY” 


A NEW  MISSION : THE  VACATION  SCHOOL 

By  John  W.  Tietz 

Teacher  of  Science  in  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City 
and  Principal  of  the  Church  Normal  School,  Diocese  of  New  York 


THE  line  of  children  with  smiling 
faces  above  comes  to  us  from  one 
of  the  church  “missions”  of  a new 
and  peculiar  kind.  This  particular 
mission  is  of  a “domestic”  type,  being 
held  among  the  children  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore  during  the  past  summer 
vacation.  If  we  accept  the  thought 
behind  the  word  “mission”  as  that  of 
bringing  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
and  His  Church  into  the  life  of  a 
person,  then  such  vacation  schools  are 
truly  missions,  but  those  with  a new 
thought  and  vision. 

Workers  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  child,  starting  as  they  did  with 
the  work  of  religious  nurture  in  the 
Church  School,  are  “catching”  a 
glimpse  of  a wider  field  of  activity 
with  increasing  opportunities  for  even 
greater  influences  upon  the  lives  of 
their  charges.  Those  who  have 
watched  the  trend  of  the  thought  and 
the  work  have  seen  the  gradual  ex- 


tension of  religious  teaching  from  the 
hour  on  Sunday  in  the  Church  School 
out  into  the  week-day  life  of  the  child. 
And  now  we  are  seeing  the  further 
extension  into  the  life  of  the  vacation 
days.  Therefore  the  daily  vacation 
school  is  a “mission  of  extension”  for 
it  not  only  brings  the  Church  and  its 
teaching  into  the  lives  of  the  children 
but  it  also  extends  these  still  farther 
into  these  lives. 

Of  course,  this  thought  is  not  a 
new  one  but  really  the  revival  of  a 
very  old  one.  We  have  always  held 
it  more  or  less  of  an  axiom  in  our 
work  that  religion  should  underlie, 
permeate,  and  find  its  expression  in 
every  moment  of  living.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  many  years  the 
only  place  that  the  child  has  met  or- 
ganized religious  thought  and  teach- 
ing has  been  in  the  Church  School  on 
Sunday.  Since  “school”  is  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
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furnishes  a standard  and  criterion  by 
which  he  judges  the  things  that  are 
worthwhile  in  life  and  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  so,  a wrong  im- 
pression has  grown  up  in  children 
and,  we  must  admit,  to  some  extent 
in  the  adult  as  well.  Religion  is 
thought  of  very  often  as  a thing  pe- 
culiar to  Sunday,  and  is  more  or  less 
forgotten  during  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week,  it  being  almost  totally 
replaced  in  the  child’s  mind  by  the 
secular  thoughts  of  the  day-school 
work.  In  many  cases,  children  tell 
their  religious  teachers  that  they  can- 
not even  read  their  Bibles  because  of 
their  school  work,  and  in  one  case 
known  to  the  writer  the  child  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  say  his  eve- 
ning prayers  “because  he  was  so  tired 
from  doing  his  homework.”  The 
Church  therefore  faces  a definite 
problem  of  making  the  child  recog- 
nize and  realize  the  place  of  religion 
in  life.  This  means  the  rebirth  of 
the  old  fundamental  idea. 

There  are,  at  present  two  “mis- 
sions” in  religious  education,  seeking 
to  bring  out  the  “Renaissance”  of  the 
religious  ideal.  Both  of  these  preach 
in  a language  understood  by  the  chil- 
dren, namely,  by  the  establishment  of 
definite  “schools”  with  a definite,  or- 
ganized content  of  instruction.  The 
first  of  these,  that  we  like  to  call  a 
“mission”,  is  found  in  the  schools  of 
week-day  religious  work  of  both  in- 
structional and  expressional  type. 
These  schools  teach,  as  in  so  many 
words,  that  religion  has  a definite 
place  in  the  day  of  more  or  less  secu- 
lar work.  The  schools  of  the  vaca- 
tion type  go  still  farther  with  estab- 
lished program  of  play,  work  and 
religious  teaching  during  the  vacation 
period.  They  demonstrate  and  seek 
to  have  the  child  realize  that  religious 
thought  has  a place  in  the  days  of 
release  from  routine  work.  These 
movements  are  really  “preaching  mis- 
sions” in  religious  education  seeking 
to  bring  to  the  child  a personal  reali- 


zation of  the  words  of  “The  Call”  in 
the  stanza  of  the  old  hymn : 

In  our  joys  and  in  our  sorrows, 

Days  of  toil  and  hours  of  ease 
Still  He  calls  in  cares  and  pleasures 
That  we  love  Him  more  than  these. 

As  we  watch  the  map  of  our  coun- 
try, more  and  more  of  these  schools 
appear  as  time  moves  on.  Space  does 
not  permit  a description  of  all  the  va- 
cation Church  Schools  held  through- 
out the  country  nor  do  we  feel  that 
we  have  in  our  hands  the  complete 
information  of  the  schools  and  their 
number.  Therefore  we  shall  just 
select  a few  at  random  and  glance 
at  the  interesting  features  of  their 
work,  for  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our 
vacation  schools  are  not  all  alike  nor 
are  they  stereotyped  and  mechanical. 
The  workers  have  kept  them  flexible 
and  therefore  adaptable  to  local  con- 
ditions and  needs. 

The  first  report  we  pick  up  comes 
to  us  with  the  first  picture  in  this 
article.  The  Commission  must  feel 
a peculiar  interest  in  this  work  in 
Maryland,  for  it  is  the  source  from 
which  came  the  idea  of  the  need  and 
demand  for  the  Commission.  A 
glance  at  its  program  shows  us  the 
simple  but  forceful  scheme  of  the 
school.  We  have  a happy  combina- 
tion of  the  religious,  in  its  story- 
telling, its  devotions,  and  its  singing, 
with  the  secular  activities  of  play  and 
manual  work.  In  this  way,  the 
Church  wishes  the  child  to  see  that 
She  approves  and  recognizes  the  ele- 
ments of  work  and  play  in  our  lives 
while  at  the  same  time  working  in 
those  things  which  She  alone  can  give. 
In  short  the  curriculum  seeks  as  far 
as  it  can  to  formulate  the  elements 
of  a life  and  then  have  the  child  learn 
by  living.  Judging  from  the  faces  of 
the  children  such  living  must  be  very 
pleasant.  We  catch  a gleam  of  this 
happiness  from  the  report : 

The  morning  from  9 to  12  may  be  hot 
for  the  worker,  but  what  chance  for 
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joy  in  the  work!  Wonderful  to  be  able 
to  give  graded  religious  teaching  to  the 
children  five  days  each  week,  to  speak 
to  them  of  God,  and  His  Word,  to  tell 
them  stories  of  His  heroes  and  of  His 
saints.  Worth  while  to  train  them  in 
singing  the  noble  songs  of  the  Church. 
Pleasant  to  freshen  their  bodies  and  stir 
their  blood  with  suitable  breathing  and 
other  physical  exercises.  Interesting  to 
train  the  eye  and  occupy  the  mind  and 
fingers  with  inventive  illustrations  of  the 
day’s  story.  Missions  indeed  to  soul,  to 
mind,  to  body. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in 
this  diocese  the  vacation  school  has 
become  of  diocesan  importance  and 
this  description  of  the  spread  of  this 
work  may  be  suggestive : 

For  years  many  schools  have  been  held 
in  Maryland  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  ...  In  the 
autumn  of  1920,  when  Dr.  Cook  be- 
came Bishop  of  Delaware,  the  Rever- 
end William  Page  Dame,  D.D.,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools. 

Under  Dr.  Dame  in  1921  and  1922  the 
bishop  and  diocesan  council  increased  the 
appropriation  to  $1,000  each  year  and  the 
percentage  asked  from  the  cooperating 
churches  was  raised  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  each  school. 

A great  advance  was  made  in  1922 
when  the  diocesan  Church  Normal 
School  suggested  that  thg  Commission 
become  a part  of  the  School  and  add  to 
its  curriculum  the  Commission’s  courses 
for  its  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
teachers.  This  invitation  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  two  double  courses,  one  for 
teachers  of  older  children  and  one  for 
kindergartners,  were  planned  and  given. 

A demonstration  of  “A  Day  in  the 
Vacation  School”  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Church  Institute  was  so  persua- 
sive that  a new  school  was  financed 
and  opened.  A listener  also  was 
prompted  to  ask  suggestions  for  the 
forming  of  a school  with  special 
Church  features  at  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Bishop  of  Easton. 

Thus  the  Diocesan  Commission’s 
influence  grows  and  its  schools  multi- 
ply. From  nine  in  1920  we  had 
eleven  in  1921  and  fourteen  in  1922 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,134  children, 
(461  boys  and  673  girls)  and  a daily 


attendance  of  580.  Of  these  292  were 
under  seven  years  of  age  and  twenty- 
one  over  fourteen  years. 

Another  clipping  from  the  parish 
paper  of  Saint  Luke’s  Church  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  tells  of  a successful 
parochial  vacation  school  held  within 
three  blocks  of  a federation  school 
of  four  combined  denominations.  The 
parochial  school  showed  a total  enroll- 
ment of  fifty-three  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty-nine  as  against 
the  average  attendance  of  the  feder- 
ated school  of  ninety  to  one  hundred. 
Half  of  the  children  were  of  the 
parish  and  the  other  half  from  the 
community.  The  parish,  its  rector, 
Deaconess  Fracker  and  her  assistants, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  suc- 
cessful initial  effort. 

So  also  we  find  a large  movement 
in  Philadelphia,  a large  vacation 
school  at  Poughkeepsie  aided  by  the 
diocese  of  New  York  through  its  De- 
partment of  Religious  Education,  and 
three  schools  directly  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  City  Mission  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  whose  superin- 
tendent, Dr.  L.  Ernest  Sunderland, 
is  the  chairman  of  our  Commission. 
Again  over  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
in  California  we  find  another  develop- 
ment of  these  ‘‘vacation  missions”  in 
religious  education  under  the  Rever- 
end E.  L.  Howe  of  Stockton  and  his 
collaborators  among  the  Church  work- 
ers in  the  valley,  while  out  in  the 
Somerset  Hills  of  New  Jersey  at 
Bernardsville  we  find  a long-estab- 
lished vacation  school  brought  to  its 
successful  close  for  the  thirteenth 
time.  Here  the  teaching  as  well  as 
the  preaching  of  this  “mission”  is 
Christianity  in  American  citizenship. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  works 
which  attempt  to  carry  out  the  vision 
of  “the  thread  of  religion  at  all  points 
and  at  all  times  in  the  life  of  the 
child.”  These  “vacation  missions”  to 
the  idle  child  during  his  summer  re- 
lease from  school  routine  are  the  reply 
to  the  needs  of  active  childhood. 
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From  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  Portland,  Oregon,  1922 

TO  the  Church  the  call  for  service  has  now  come 
with  double  force.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
Nation-Wide  Campaign  has  given  opportunity  for 
larger  response  to  this  call.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  Campaign  has  been  the  awakening  of  the  whole 
Church  to  its  opportunity  and  obligation.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  whose  Church  membership  was 
negative  and  inert  have  been  aroused  to  a new  sense 
of  responsibility.  They  have  entered  with  zeal  upon 
the  Church’s  work  and  have  gained  a new  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  community, 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
When  the  movement  began,  it  revealed  the  lack  of 
corporate  consciousness  within  the  Church  itself.  We 
were  a congeries  of  parishes  and  a too  loosely  united 
collection  of  dioceses  and  missionary  districts.  The 
Campaign  brought  us  together  in  a remarkable  way. 
It  created  a spirit  of  co-operation  quite  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  What  more  natural  step  than  that 
which  shall  lead  us  from  loyal  co-operation  within  the 
Church  to  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  same 
co-operation  in  the  community  and  the  social  order? 
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Remittance  should  be  made  payable  to  LEWIS  B.  FRANKLIN,  Treasurer. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MISSIONS 
Devotional 

50  Prayers  for  Missions. 

51  A Litany  for  Missions. 

52  Mid-Day  Intercession  for  Missions. 

54  Mid-Day  Prayer  Card. 

1101  Parish  Prayers  for  Missions. 

Alaska 

800  The  Borderland  of  the  Pole.  5c. 

810  The  Arctic  Hospital.  10c. 

Brazil 

525  Under  the  Southern  Cross.  5c. 

China 

200  The  Chung-  Hua  Sheng  Rung.  (Holy 
Catholic  Church  in  China.) 

208  Plans  of  Proposed  Buildings  at  Nan- 
chang. 

210  Help  Us  Open  the  Gates  of  Nanchang. 
249  Ruling  School. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 

500  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.  5c. 

501  In  the  Track  of  the  Trade  Winds.  5c. 

Japan 

303  Saint  Agnes’s,  Ryoto. 

307  Missionary  Problems  and  Policies  in 
' Japan.  20c. 

Liberia 

100  Our  Foothold  in  Africa. 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

576  When  Dreams  Come  True. 

577  Under  Four  Flags. 

Philippines 

400  The  Cross,  The  Flag  and  The  Church.  5c. 
405  From  Head-Axe  to  Scalpel. 

Indians 

608  Our  Indian  Schools  in  South  Dakota.  5c. 

Southern  Mountaineers 
1550  Appalachia.  5c. 

Educational  Division 
Church  Dictionary.  25c. 

3000  A Service  for  Missionary  Day. 

3060  Mission  Study  Class:  Place  and  Value. 

3094  Ten  Missionary  Stories.  10c. 

3095  Descriptive  List  of  Plays  and  Pageants. 
Lives  That  Have  Helped.  20c. 

The  Making  of  Modern  Crusaders.  20c. 
Missionary  Anthem,  "Thus  Saith  the 
Lord.”  10c. 

Foreign-Born  Peoples  in  U.  S. 

1501  The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  10c. 
1505  What  to  Do  for  Christian  Americani- 
zation. Free. 

1510  The  Czecho-Slovaks.  10c. 

1511  Historical  Contact  with  the  Eastern 

Orthodox.  By  W.  C.  Emhardt.  10c. 
1520  How  to  Reach  the  Foreign-Born. 

1523  Church  of  Denmark  and  the  Anglican 

Communion.  10c. 

1524  Norwegian  and  English  Churches.  10c. 
1529  Who  Are  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  A.? 

Free. 

1531  The  Vestments  of  the  Church  of  Den- 
mark. 2c. 

Tracts  on  the  Church,  each  2c. 

F.B.  20  Swedish.  By  O.  A.  Toffteen. 

F.B.  21  Swedish.  By  Bishop  Williams. 


F.B.  22  The  same  in  English. 

F.B.  23  Italian.  By  T.  E.  Della  Cioppa. 
F.B.  24  The  same  in  English. 

F.B.  25  Spanish.  By  N.  Granero  Mantero. 
F.B.  26  Hungarian  and  English,  on  Re- 
formed Church  Concordat.  By 
Louis  Nanassy. 

F.B.  27  Armenian  and  English  letter. 

Miscellaneous 

901  A Soldier’s  Vision  of  Missions. 

916  Designated  and  Special  Gifts. 

969  The  Church  and  the  World. 

978  At  Home. 

979  Abroad. 

1252  50,000  Miles  in  Fifty  Minutes.  5c. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Church- 
man. 25c;  5 for  $1.00. 

Suggestions  for  Leaders  for  above 
book.  15c. 

Proceedings  of  First  National  Confer- 
ence (Milwaukee),  1921.  25c. 

5506  Suggestions  for  Parish  and  Diocesan 
Social  Service  Organizations. 

5510  The  Social  Task  of  the  Church  as  Set 
Forth  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1920.  25c. 

The  Motion  Picture  Problem.  15c. 

5514  The  City  Mission  Idea  (small  leaflet). 
The  City  Mission  Idea.  An  interpreta- 
tion by  Dr.  Jefferys.  15c. 

5516  What  Is  the  Plus  That  the  Church  Has 

to  Add  to  Secular  Social  Service? 
By  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn. 

Proceedings  of  the  Second  National 
Conference.  1922.  25c. 

5517  The  Department  of  Christian  Social 

Service.  What  It  Has  Done.  What 
It  Plans  to  Do. 

Social  Service  Through  the  Parish.  By 
Dr.  Brackett  and  Miss  Vernon. 
Social  Service  at  the  General  Conven- 
tion (1922). 

FIELD  DEPARTMENT 

2009  A Prayer  for  the  Nation-Wide  Cam- 
paign. 

2028  Bible  Readings  and  Prayers. 

2042  Uniting  the  United  States. 

2043  All  America. 

2044  Everywhere. 

2051  Financial  Pledge  Card. 

2089  Every  Member  Canvass;  Why  An- 
nually? 

2091  The  Diocesan  Training  Institute  for 
Leaders  of  Parish  Conferences  on 
the  Church’s  Mission. 

2093  How  to  Prepare  for  Parish  Confer- 

ences on  the  Church’s  Mission. 

2094  Christian  Stewardship — A Referendum. 

2095  My  Vote  on  Proportionate  Giving. 

2099  Suggestions  to  Canvassers  for  the 

Church's  Mission. 

2101  1922  Speakers'  Manual. 

2102  Accomplishments. 

2103  The  New  Program. 

2104  Faith  and  Prayer. 

2105  Stewardship. 

3010-A  Stewardship. 

3015- A If  I Were  a Layman. 

3020-A  Proportionate  Giving. 
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4401  Teacher  Training',  Standard  Course. 

4403  Teacher  Training,  Field  Plan. 

4404  How  to  Plan  a Normal  School. 

4501  Little  Helpers’  Membership  Card — 

Price  2c. 

4502  Little  Helpers’  Leaders  Prayer. 

4503  Little  Helpers’  Prayer. 

4504  Little  Helpers'  Mite  Box. 

4505  Church  School  Service  League  Prayer. 

4506  Little  Helpers’  Department  of  the 

Church  School. 

4508  What  is  Box  Work. 

4509  Little  Helpers’  Letters  to  Parents. 

4510  Birthday  Thank  Offering  (For  Leaders). 

4511  Whitsunday  Service  ($1.00  per  100). 

4512  Birthday  Thank  Offering  Envelope. 

4514  “Call  to  Service”- — Primary  (Issued  for 

Lent). 

4515  "Call  to  Service” — Junior  (Issued  for 

Lent). 

4516  "Call  to  Service” — Senior  (Issued  for 

Lent) . 

4517  Our  Birthday  Thank  Offering  (for  boys 

and  girls). 

4519  "Working  Together” — Price  5c. 

4520  Bibliography  for  Little  Helpers. 

4521  Church  School  Service  League  (A  de- 

scription). 

4522  Prayer  for  Leaders  of  the  Church 

School  Service  League. 

4523  Prayer  for  the  Birthday  Thank  Offer- 

ing. 

4600  Some  Questions. 

Week-Day  Religious  Instruction. 

4900  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools. 

Descriptive  List  of  Plays  and  Pageants 
supplemented  by  Bulletins  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  4 and  5. 

1263  Education  in  the  Church  for  One 
Hundred  Years. 


14 

32 

20 

22 

27 

29 

30 


AV.A. 
W.  A. 
W.  A. 
W.  A. 

W.A. 

W.  A. 
W.A. 
W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 

W.A. 


Bulletins 

Theological  Text-Books. 

Syllabus  of  Theological  Studies  and 
Examinations. 

A Diocesan  Program  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation. 

Students  and  the  Church. 

Immigrant  Child  and  the  Church 
School. 

Report  of  Commission  on  Provincial 
Organization. 

Church  Boarding  Schools. 

THE  WOMAN'S  AUXILIARY 

9g  Bible  Readings. 

12  Reorganization  of  the  Box  Work. 
15  New  Plans 

17  What  the  Auxiliary  Can  Do  for 
Religious  Education. 

21  Suggestions  for  Educational  Sec- 

retaries. 

22  How  to  Lead  a Discussion  Group. 
26  A Devotional  Exercise. 

30-31-32  Suggestions  for  Presidents, 
Secretaries,  Treasurers.  5c  a set. 
100  U.  T.  O.  Resolution  and  Prayer 
Card. 

103  The  Little  Blue  Box. 

106  From  Small  Beginnings. 

107  The  U.  T.  O.  of  1922. 

110  Pghcg. 

113  Helps  for  U.  T.  O.  Treasurers. 

115  What  Mary  Saw. 

116  Spiritual  Value  of  the  U.  T.  O. 

121  Prayer  for  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary. 

122  A Half  Century  of  Progress. 

123  Church  Service  League  Prayer 

Card. 

124  U.  T.  O.  An  Interpretation. 

127  The  Challenge  of  the  Church. 


3 Cljrtstmas  Suggestion 


Mil  HEN  you  are  planning  your  Christmas  List,  hear  in  mind  that  a year’s 
subscription  to  The  Spirit  of  Missions  is  a welcome  Christmas  remem- 
brance. This  is  an  excellent  way  of  solving  your  Christmas  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  making  some  other  family  more  familiar  with  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church. 

Avoid  the  worry  of  what  to  buy  and  the  inconvenience  of  holiday  shop- 
ping, packing  and  mailing.  Let  The  Spirit  of  Missions  deliver  your  gift  for 
you.  Copies  will  be  mailed  each  month  in  the  year  direct  to  those  for  whom 
you  subscribe  and  each  visit  will  be  a reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  and 
friendship. 

To  every  person  for  whom  you  subscribe  we  will  mail  in  your  name  an 
attractive  gift  announcement  card  for  arrival  just  before  Christmas  Day.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  these  will  be  sent  direct  to  you  to  be  forwarded.  A convenient 
subscription  order  blank  will  be  found  on  the  back  cover.  Do  your  Christmas 
shopping  early  by  sending  your  list  of  names  and  addresses,  with  a dollar  for 
each  name  to 

uHjp  Spirit  of  fffltHSUiUB,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AND  NEEDS  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 


Under  this  head  The  Spirit  of  Missions  would  bring  together  from  time  to 
time  those  in  the  mission  field  who  have  needs  of  one  kind  or  another  and  those  at 
home  who  seek  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service.  Where  no  address  is  given  corre- 
spondence should  be  sent  to  The  Editor,  The  Spirit  of  Missions,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


\X7E  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
Y ® that  Patterson  School,  Legerwood, 
N.  C.,  has  secured  the  organ  asked  for 
in  the  October  issue  of  this  magazine. 


ACHURCHWOMAN  in  the  diocese 
of  New  York  has  a large  Bible  suit- 
able for  use  on  a lectern,  which  she 
would  like  to  give  to  some  small  mission 
chapel  in  memory  of  her  mother.  She 
also  has  a number  of  unmounted  photo- 
graphs of  cathedrals.  Another  friend 
writes  that  she  has  “a  large  Bible,  with 
pictures  in  it,  a very  fine  Bible”  which 
she  will  be  glad  to  send  where  it  is 
needed.  Address  The  Editor,  The  Spirit 
of  Missions,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 


Archdeacon  severance,  715 

.Chelan  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, has  found  that  children’s  choirs  are 
a great  factor  in  building  up  missions 
throughout  the  district.  He  is  in  need 
of  vestments  for  children  and  old 
hymnals  with  notes  and  would  be  glad 
tq  hear  from  any  who  have  equipment 
of  this  sort  to  spare. 


/T'  HERE  is  very  active  Indian  work  at 
-*■  Randlett,  Utah,  under  the  care  of  the 
Reverend  W.  F.  Bulkley.  They  have  the 
promise  of  a building  which  could  be 
used  as  a recreation  room  but  they  need 
some  table  games  for  it.  They  would 
like  a pool  table  and  anything  else  that 
would  provide  healthful  amusement  for 
the  long  winter  evenings.  Will  anyone 
who  is  interested  address  Mr.  Bulkley 
at  50  West  Second  North  Street,  Provo, 
Utah? 


IN  A personal  letter  a worker  in  one  of 
our  mountain  missions  in  the  Virginia 
highlands  enumerates  a long  list  of 
needs,  ranging  from  a horse  to  a meat- 
chopper, “but,”  she  adds,  “there  are  so 
many  things  the  mission  could  do  for 
people  here  that  one  hqtes  to  write  about 
one’s  own  needs.  I want  to  start  one  of 
our  baptized  women  to  work  with  a knit- 


ting machine  so  she  can  support  her 
three  fatherless  children,  and  I want  to 
have  some  small  looms  for  rugs.”  Such 
things  as  these  would  be  a real  help  to 
the  mission.  The  Spirit  of  Missions  will 
be  glad  to  put  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  touch  with  the  writer  of  the  letter 
mentioned. 


TDISHOP  OVERS  has  nearly  1,000 
Liberian  boys  and  girls  under  his 
care  in  our  thirty  boarding  schools.  They 
must  be  sheltered  and  fed,  as  well  as 
taught.  At  present  the  Bishop  is  wor- 
ried about  finding  enough  simple  beds 
for  his  large  family.  Cuttington  School 
for  Boys  needs  fifty  beds  at  once.  So 
does  Brierly  School  for  Girls.  He  is 
sure  some  of  his  American  friends  want 
to  help  him.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Missions,  281  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  will  supply  particulars. 


needs  three  pianos, 
on  the  west  coast 


of  Japan,  another  for  Saint  Agnes’  School, 
Kyoto,  and  one  for  a music  school  that 
has  recently  been  opened  in  Osaka  for 
teaching  Japanese  congregations  how  bet- 
ter to  take  part  in  Church  worship^ 
Bishop  Tucker  is  hoping  for  an  epidemic 
of  pianos.  The  Department  of  Missions 
will  be  glad  to  lend  a hand. 


'T'HE  Church  of  the  Nazarene  at 
Livramento,  Brazil,  has  need  of  com- 
munion vessels.  The  rector’s  wife  writes, 
"If  any  kind  friends  felt  inclined  to  send 
us  communion  vessels  we  should  feel 
very  grateful  as  our  present  set  has  no 
flagon  and  is  too  small.”  The  Reverend 
Arthur  R.  Gray,  D.D.,  Secretary  for 
Latin  America  in  the  Department  of 
Missions,  says  that  the  church  in  Livra- 
mento is  the  most  growing  institution 
in  the  diocese.  It  ministers  to  the  best 
type  of  Brazilians  and  to  the  few  Ameri- 
cans resident  in  that  frontier  town.  If 
any  place  should  have  this  help,  Livra- 
mento should.  Dr.  Gray  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Christmas  $op 

'J'HE  fullness  of  joy  is  the  promise  of  Christmas,  but  because  it  is 
promise  there  is  an  incompleteness  in  the  present  joy,  a little  of 
the  pain  that  breathes  in  the  words  of  Simeon  to  the  Blessed  Mother, 
“Yea,  a sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also”,  the  prophecy 
that  before  that  for  which  He  is  incarnate  shall  be  accomplished,  He 
will  “be  spoken  against.”  We  need  to  follow  on  from  Christmas 
through  the  years  at  Nazareth,  the  toil  of  the  years  of  ministering 
through  Good  Friday  to  Easter  triumph  and  Ascension  glory  before 
Christmas  joy  knows  completeness,  and  even  then  we  must  not  stop — 
not  till  He  “shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.” 
will  Christmas  joy  be  complete. 

Most  of  us  like  to  give  gifts  at  Christmas.  There  is  a group  among 
us  who  give  the  best  gift  there  is — our  missionaries,  who  take  the 
Light  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  To  the  manger  in  Bethlehem 
came  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men  that  first  Christmas  Day.  In 
the  group  at  the  manger  on  this  Christmas  Day  of  1922  are  men  of 
every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation.  Not  many  of  us  have 
been  able  to  speak  the  word  that  pointed  those  people  to  the  manger, 
but,  if  we  have  been  true  to  our  calling,  those  who  have  spoken  it  are 
our  representatives,  and,  if  we  wish,  we  may  send  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  these  representatives  to  take  the  same  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  all  people  which  the  Angel  first  brought;  and  taking  or  sending 
through  others  we  may  hasten  the  day  when  Christmas  joy  shall  be 
complete,  when  that  for  which  He  became  incarnate  is  accomplished, 
and  “the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ.” 

“He  stooped  to  bless  ‘ 

And  stooping,  raised  us, 

And  the  tenderness 

Which  looked  in  pity  on  a world  of  sin 
Long  years  ago, 

Still  waits  in  love  to  call  the  nations  in. 

Till  all  shall  know 

How  man  may  rise  in  Him  to  holiness 
Because  He  stooped  so  low.” 

GRACE  LINDLEY 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  GUANTANAMO,  CUBA 

By  Sarah  W.  Ashhurst,  U.  T.  O. 


CHRISTMAS  at  All  Saints’  always 
begins  at  10.30  p.  m.  Christmas 
Eve  with  the  Watch  Service,  and  lasts 
for  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  last 
gift  from  the  tree  is  given,  the  last 
bench  carried  out,  the  last  light  out 
in  the  patio. 

Christmas,  1921,  lasted  forty-eight 
hours,  and,  very  busy,  but  happy 
hours  thev  were.  From  the  Watch 
Service  which  lasted  until  12.20  a.  m., 
Christmas  morning,  the  church  was 
almost  in  constant  use  all  Christmas 
Day:  Communion  in  English  at  7.00 
a.  m.,  in  Spanish  at  9.00  a.  m..  Morn- 
ing Praver  at  11.00  a.  m.,  the  chil- 
dren’s Carol  Service  with  the  Nativity 
Play  / Ideste  Fideles  at  3.30  p.  m. 


and  Evening  Service  at  7.00  p.  m. 
made  a very  full  but  blessed  day. 

Monday  night  at  7.30  in  the  patio 
between  the  church  and  the  new 
school  building  we  had  our  Christmas 
tree  festival.  The  father  of  one  of 
our  scholars,  who  is  a cartman,  had 
gone  out  into  the  country  and  cut  us 
a tree,  which,  while  not  having  much 
resemblance  to  our  idea  of  a Christ- 
mas tree,  made,  with  colored  electric 
Jights  used  for  the  first  time  and  the 
usual  tinsel  and  decorations,  a verv 
pretty  tree.  The  program  was,  T 
think,  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  given. 

The  “All  Saints’  Jazz  Band,”  com- 
posed of  boys  with  mouth  organs,  tin 
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flutes,  a triangle,  clappers,  and  a 
drum,  gave  several  selections,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  audience.  They  gave  a 
little  sketch  called  The  Harmony 
Band  which  caused  great  enthusiasm. 
The  girls  gave  a little  play  called  The 
Christmas  Aid  Society,  and  we  had 
various  recitations  and  some  carols. 

We  repeated  Adeste  Fideles,  the 
beautiful  representation  of  the  Nativ- 
ity by  Mrs.  Hobart,  which  was  beauti- 
fully done.  Two  of  the  teachers  took 
parts,  Miss  Baer  as  Mother  Church, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Ashhurst  as  the 
Virgin,  all  the  other  parts  being  taken 
by  scholars,  Amy  Burton  as  the  An- 
gel, Arthur  Swaby  as  Saint  Joseph, 
being  the  leading  parts.  On  Sunday, 
Christmas  afternoon,  one  of  the  men 
of  the  congregation  was  moved  to 
tears  by  the  beauty  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  asked  if  the  play  were  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare,  it  was  so  beauti- 
ful, fulfilling  the  old  saying  “If  you 
do  not  know  from  what  a familiar 
saying  is  quoted,  guess  Shakespeare 
or  the  Bible,  and  you  will  be  right.” 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment 
on  Monday  night  Santa  Claus  entered 
hastily,  having  just  motored  down 
from  Florida,  via  Havana,  and  caused 
howls  of  joy  from  the  youngsters, 


most  of  whom  had  never  seen  him 
before,  for  Santa  Claus  has  never 
worked  much  in  Cuba. 

Thanks  to  The  Church  Service 
League  of  Grace  Church,  Moore, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Saint  Mary’s,  Ard- 
more, and  Holy  Apostles’,  Philadel- 
phia, Santa  had  a marvelous  pack, 
and  every  little  boy  and  girl  and  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  made 
happy  by  receiving  some  useful  or 
ornamental  gift,  and  had  the  joy  of 
receiving  as  well  as  giving,  for  al- 
ready our  Church  Service  League  had 
prepared  some  gifts  for  Haiti,  and  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  a famdy  with 
seven  children,  whose  father  has  been 
out  of  work  many  months  and  whose 
Christmas  otherwise  would  have  been 
a sad  one. 

We  had  between  three  and  four 
hundred  people  at  the  festival,  repre- 
senting five  nations  : — Cubans,  Span- 
iards, Americans,  English,  and  Chin- 
ese, all  rejoicing  in  the  Birthday  of 
our  King;,  most,  consciously  so,  I 
believe,  and  some,  perhaps  rejoicing 
only  in  their  children’s  joy;  but  dimly 
realizing  at  any  rate  that  other  peo- 
ple’s interest  in  and  love  for  their 
children  are  the  result  of  their  love 
for  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 


WORK  DONE  BY  WOMEN  IN  CHINA 

By  Mrs.  Luke  Asen  Chang 


EIGHTEEN  long  years  have 
elapsed  since  my  husband  and 
myself  attended  the  Boston  Conven- 
tion, he  as  a delegate  from  the 
Church  in  Honolulu,  and  I as  one 
from  the  Honolulu  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Auxiliary.  What  I heard 
and  saw  in  that  great  gathering  of 
Church  workers  and  the  kind  recep- 
tion you  gave  to  us  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  me  ever  since. 

Upon  our  return  to  Shanghai,  in 
1907,  I found  branches  of  the  Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary  already  organized  in 
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Kiangsu  and  other  dioceses  in  China 
which  were  doing  a work  somewhat 
similar  to  that  done  by  our  sisters 
across  the  Pacific,  each  branch  having 
its  own  officers  and  holding  its  reg- 
ular meetings  once  a month  with 
prayers,  Bible-reading  and  offering. 

In  the  diocese  of  Kiangsu  alone 
there  are  now  twenty-two  branches. 
The  annual  meeting  is  usually  held 
in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Shanghai.  Some 
hundred  delegates  come  from  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  and  missions  with 
their  annual  offering,  and  the  reports 
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MRS.  LUKE  ASEN  CHANG 

of  the  good  work  done  by  their  re- 
spective branches  throughout  the 
year  are  heard  and  their  problems  dis- 
cussed. Last  Fall  we  were  exception- 
ally successful.  Both  the  number  of 
delegates  and  the  amount  of  collec- 
tion exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
years.  Altogether  we  raised  about  a 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  a greater 
part  was  sent  to  our  diocesan  Board 
of  Missions  and  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung 
Hui,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  money 
for  the  development  of  the  work  at 
Shensi.  Several  hospitals  and  smaller 
missions  also  received  financial  aid 
from  us.  I regret  only  that  our  share 
in  the  United  Offering  is  not  as  great 
as  expected. 

The  women  in  the  English  and  Ca- 
nadian dioceses,  too,  have  organiza- 
tions similar  to  ours.  Last  year  at 
the  General  Synod,  which  met  at  Wu- 
chang, steps  were  taken  to  unite  the 
women’s  missionary  societies  in  all 
the  eleven  dioceses — English,  Cana- 
dian and  American — into  one  great 
organization  to  be  known  as  “The 
Woman’s  Missionary  Band”  of  the 
Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui.  The 
writer  has  been  chosen  chairman  of 


the  executive  committee  to  push 
the  work  as  proposed  by  the 
General  Synod,  though  I doubt 
very  much,  indeed,  whether  I am  qual- 
ified to  occupy  such  a position. 

In  my  trip  to  the  South  last  Febru- 
ary I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  sev- 
eral parishes  in  Canton  and  Hong- 
kong, and  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
and  speaking  to  the  leading  women 
of  the  churches  there.  In  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour,  Canton,  and  in  Saint 
Paul’s  and  Trinity  Churches,  in  Hong- 
kong, special  meetings  were  called 
and  branches  of  the  Woman’s  Mis- 
sionary Band  were,  at  my  suggestion, 
organized.  Here  and  there  I am  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  zeal  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Churchwomen  to  do 
and  to  give  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and 
to  have  a share  in  the  noble  work  of 
spreading  His  Gospel  in  this  land. 

I must  not  omit  the  Woman’s  So- 
cial Service  Club  in  connection  with 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Saviour,  Shanghai.  It  is  a 
sewing  and  knitting  clubs,  which  meets 
regularly  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
throughout  the  year.  The  good  rule 
of  the  club  requires  that  every  mem- 
ber buy  her  own  material,  silk,  cloth 
or  woolen  stuff,  and  manufacture  ar- 
ticles useful  to  children  and  house- 
keeping and  contribute  the  same  to  the 
club  for  sale  at  the  annual  fair.  Al- 
ready we  have  had  two  annual  fairs, 
November,  1920  and  1921.  The  first 
year  we  raised  $1,100.  We  made  over 
$2,000  the  second  time,  and  this  win- 
ter we  are  planning  to  get  $3,000. 
Most  of  the  money  thus  raised  goes 
to  the  building  fund  of  Chants  Acad- 
emy, a boys’  boarding  school  belong- 
ing to  the  Church.  The  building  is 
to  cost  $35,000,  half  to  be  raised  by 
the  women  of  this  parish. 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I 
have  written  more  particularly  about 
the  woman’s  work  done  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Kiangsu,  and  in  the  parish 
of  the  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  Shang- 
hai, of  which  I am  a member. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 
SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT 

By  Laura  F.  Boyer  and  Theodora  K.  Wade 


RECORDS  for  1921  show  that  the 
gifts  sent  to  our  various  mission 
stations  through  the  Supply  Depart- 
ment amounted  in  that  year  to  a value 
of  $281,000. 

This  figure  does  not  represent  mere- 
ly so  many  dollars,  but  the  interest  and 
thoughts  and  plans  of  many  minds  and 
the  work  of  many  hands  in  parishes  at 
home.  Represented  in  the  sum,  too,  is 
the  help  received  in  many  parts  of  the 
field  of  the  Church’s  endeavor;  the 
boxes  and  barrels  filled  with  personal 
clothing  and  household  goods  for  mis- 
sionaries’ families;  the  packages  sent 
to  aid  the  work  at  mission  stations ; the 
supplies  of  clothing  and  household 
articles  for  Church  schools;  and  the 
dressings,  drugs,  and  equipment  for  the 
Church’s  hospitals.  Truly  the  Supply 
Department  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  work  in  home  parishes  is 
closely  connected  with  the  work  in  the 
field. 

To  make  permanent  the  interest  al- 
ready aroused  by  work  for  the  field ; to 
lead  it  beyond  a specific  interest  in 
some  particular  mission  station  to  a 
general  interest  in  the  whole  mission  of 
the  Church — this  is  the  educational  op- 
portunity of  the  Supply  Department. 

To  many  people  the  only  information 
about  missions  they  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive comes  in  connection  with  their 
work  with  their  hands,  cutting  gar- 
ments, or  sewing,  or  packing  a box  for 
the  Supply  Department.  For  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  gener- 
ally recognized  as  the  necessary  foun- 
dation for  all  permanent  or  real 
interest  in  any  enterprise,  a number  of 
Church  women  still  protest  against  any 
study  of  the  Church’s  Mission.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  protest  so  vigor- 


ously that  they  will  not  willingly  come 
within  the  sound  of  a voice  which  is 
telling  of  the  Church’s  work  or  plans. 
They  cannot  be  lured  into  a mission 
study  class ; they  seldom,  if  ever,  attend 
an  educational  meeting;  they  do  not 
read  the  Church  papers. 

Yet  these  same  women  who  so  ear- 
nestly oppose  any  efforts  to  provide 
them  with  information  will  come  to 
our  parish  houses  and  sew  diligently 
for  days  at  a time,  giving  practical 
help  for  the  Church’s  Mission  without 
which  many  a station  and  many  an 
institution  would  find  its  work  greatly 
handicapped.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
the  value  of  the  practical  help  which 
they  are  giving  to  the  Church’s  Mission 
cannot  be  minimized. 

However,  the  opportunity  of  the 
Supply  Department  is  an  even  greater 
one  than  that  presented  by  the  mate- 
rial needs  of  the  field  and  the  supplying 
of  them.  This  department  has  an  op- 
portunity for  using  interest  in  the 
practical  work  for  missions  to  furnish 
the  information  so  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  and  a permanent  in- 
terest in  the  plans  and  policies  and 
work  of  the  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  the  allotments  are 
made  with  an  educational  plan  in  mind. 
Stations  are  allotted  to  different  dio- 
ceses and  missionary  districts  in  turn 
so  that  the  women  may  become  inter- 
ested in  various  parts  of  the  field  and' 
so  come  in  time  to  see  the  work  as  a 
whole.  The  parish  which  works  for 
some  one  particular  station  each  year, 
refusing  to  accept  work  for  any  other 
station,  comes  in  time  to  focus  its 
interest  on  that  one  part  of  the  work 
as  though  it  represented  the  whole  of 
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the  Church’s  Mission.  The  Supply 
Department  is  attempting  to  meet  its 
opportunity  for  education  at  least  par- 
tially through  the  allotments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Supply  De- 
partment offers  the  possibility  of  a 
close  personal  touch  between  the  mis- 
sionary in  the  field  and  the  parish  at 
home.  Many  parishes  as  soon  as  they 
receive  their  allotments  write  at  once 
to  the  missionaries  for  whom  they  are 
to  work,  expressing  interest  in  their 
work  and  asking  for  details  in  regard 
to  it.  The  letters  received  in  reply,  if 
they  are  read  at  a sewing  meeting,  fur- 
nish such  concrete  knowledge  of  the 
work  that  additional  interest  is  sure  to 
be  stimulated.  Very  often  in  this  way 
a personal  correspondence  between 
parish  and  missionary  is  begun  which 
continues  long  after  the  actual  box  pre- 
pared is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  mis- 
sionary is  helped  by  the  knowledge  that 
a parish  is  following  the  work  with 
intelligent  interest  and  the  parish  is 
helped  by  the  close  touch  with  the 
actual  work  done  on  the  Church’s 
firing  line. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  field  which  may  be 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Supply  Department.  Short 
mimeographed  accounts  of  the  work 
of  each  station  to  which  supplies  are 
sent  may  be  obtained  from  the  Supply 
Department,  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  But  these  accounts  fur- 
nish only  the  beginning  of  and  not  the 
complete  sum  of  the  knowledge  pos- 
sible to  obtain  in  regard  to  our  mission 
stations. 

If  a parish  is  working  for  a station 
among  the  mountaineers  of  the  South, 
for  instance,  they  should  be  informed 
hot  only  about  the  work  of  the  one  par- 
ticular station  to  which  the  box  is  to  be 
sent,  but  of  the  work  in  general  among 
the  mountaineers ; the  character  of  the 
people,  their  needs,  and  what  the 
Church  is  doing  to  meet  their  needs. 
Short  talks  can  be  given  while  the  sew- 
ing is  being  done ; stories  can  be  read, 


or  preferably,  told ; the  women  may  be 
asked  to  come  to  a special  meeting  at 
another  time  when  no  sewing  is  to  be 
done,  but  where  a lantern  slide  lecture 
on  the  mountaineers  is  to  be  given,  or 
an  address  by  a missionary  to  the 
mountaineers,  or  a missionary  play  pre- 
senting the  needs  of  the  mountaineers 
in  dramatic  form ; or  an  informational 
meeting  with  talks  or  papers,  music, 
and  stories  emphasizing  the  work 
among  the  mountaineers  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  South. 

The  work  for  each  field  offers  the 
same  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
an  intelligent,  permanent  interest  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  facts.  Should 
the  parish  be  preparing  a personal  box 
for  a missionary  in  the  West,  there  is 
the  plan  and  policy  of  the  whole  fron- 
tier work  to  be  understood.  Should  the 
parish  be  making  surgical  dressings 
for  a hospital  in  China,  there  is  the 
foreign  missionary  field  to  be  studied 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  social 
service  in  the  mission  field.  Should 
the  parish  be  sending  a box  of  supplies 
to  a school  in  Liberia,  there  is  not  only 
the  great  problem  of  work  for  the  black 
race,  but  also  the  question  of  the  edu- 
cational work  in  the  mission  field  to  be 
considered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Christian  work  among 
Mohammedan  peoples.  Each  field 
presents  its  own  problems,  and  its 
own  special  subjects  for  study. 

That  the  possibilities  of  the  Supply 
Department  for  educational  work  are 
unlimited  can  very  easily  be  seen  even 
from  these  few  illustrations.  As  the 
allotment  changes  each  year  in  each 
parish,  if  an  earnest  attempt  is  made 
to  use  the  work  in  this  educational  way, 
gradually  and  steadily  a knowledge  of 
the  field  will  be  built  up  in  every  parish 
until  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  the 
various  fields  of  the  Church’s  endeavor 
become  merged  into  one  great  Task  in 
the  fulfillment  of  which  parishes  at 
home  and  missionaries  in  the  field  are 
united  in  one  great  body,  the  Church  of 
Christ. 
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THE  first  Officers’  Conference  for 
the  season  of  1922-23  was  held  at 
the  Church  Missions  House,  at  ten- 
thirty,  on  the  morning  of  November 
sixteenth,  the  following  dioceses  being 
represented : Alaska,  Long  Island, 
Los  Angeles,  Maryland,  Newark, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh, 
Western  New  York,  Tokyo  and  the 
European  churches. 

The  officers  were  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  of  hearing  Bishop 
Bennett  who  chanced  to  be  at  the 
Missions  House  and  who  was  good 
enough  to  speak  for  ax  few  moments 
of  the  work  which  is  being  carried 
on  in  his  diocese  among  the  Ojibway 
Indians.* 

The  Bishop  was  followed  by  Dea- 
coness Knapp  of  Japan.  Her  work 
has  many  interesting  features,  one 
being  the  Bible  classes  which  she  has 
so  successfully  carried  on  among  edu- 
cated young  Japanese  men,  some  of 
whom  are  students  at  St.  Paul’s  Uni- 
versity, Tokyo.  In  addition  to  her 
Bible  classes  Deaconess  Knapp  is  as- 
sisting in  the  teaching  of  oral  Eng- 
lish. In  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
she  is  doing  she  has  been  asked  to 
live  on  the  campus  of  Saint  Paul’s 
University.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
house  which  will  be  necessary  if  this 
plan  is  to  be  carried  out  will  be  given, 
so  that  this  unique  and  valuable  op- 
portunity shall  not  be  lost. 

Mrs.  Boynton,  President  of  the 
Newark  branch,  had  been  asked  by 
Miss  Lindley  to  speak  of  the  Trien- 
nial. Mrs.  Boynton  stated  that  it  was 
the  thirteenth  time  that  she  had 
spoken  on  the  subject,  the  many  re- 
quests for  such  talks  showing  the  in- 
terest of  Auxiliary  branches  in  what 
had  been  done  at  the  Triennial. 


* Bishop  Rennett  has  kindly  consented  to  write 
an  article  for  The  Spirit  of  Missions  describing 
the  Indian  work  in  the  Diocese  of  Duluth.  We 
hope  to  print  this  article  in  the  January  issue. 


Mrs.  Boynton  spoke  most  vividly  of 
her  impressions  of  the  journey  to  the 
West,  of  the  deepening  realization  as 
the  vast  territory  was  crossed  of  the 
difficulties  against  which  the  Church 
has  had  to  contend  in  its  occupation 
of  the  Middle  and  Far  West  and  of 
the  heroism  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  this 
great  advance.  She  reminded  us  of 
the  effect  upon  the  Coast  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Convention  there ; the 
object  lesson  of  the  Church  in  her 
strength  and  the  sense  of  membership 
in  a great  body  which  must  have 
?ome  to  those  who  before  had  seen 
the  Church  only  in  its  weakness. 

Mrs.  Boynton  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  Sioussat  of  Maryland,  who 
spoke  of  the  developing  influence  of 
the  Triennial  upon  some  of  the  wom- 
en new  to  Auxiliary  work. 

Short  discussion  touching  upon 
some  of  the  details  of  the  business 
sessions  followed,  after  which  the 
Conference  adjourned  for  noonday 
prayers  in  the  Chapel. 

THE  DECEMBER 
CONFERENCE 

The  December  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Church  Missions  House 
at  ten-thirty,  on  December  fourteenth. 
The  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion which  always  precedes  the 
Conference  will  be  in  the  Chapel  at 
ten  o’clock. 

This  meeting  is  placed  upon  the 
second  rather  than  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  month,  the  latter  date  fall- 
ing too  near  the  holidays. 

The  subject  will  be  International 
Relationship  and  Church  Unity  and  it 
is  expected  that  Bishop  Roots  will 
be  the  speaker.  It  is  hoped  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Bishop  Roots  speak 
on  this  most  important  subject. 
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William  Donald  Mitchell 

DESIGNER. 
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Br.onze  Foundry 
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New  Yorx  City 
CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
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OXFORD 

BIBLES 

for  CHILD  REN 

Beautifully  Illustrated 

for  S.  S.  TEACHERS 

With  Cyclopedic  Helps 

for  OLDER  FOLKS 

With  Extra  Large  Print 

Red  Letter,  Wide  Margin 
Family  and  Pulpit  Bibles 

Also  NEW  TESTAMENTS  and 
BOOKS  for  BIBLE  STUDENTS 

At  All  Booksellers 
Catalogue  Upon  Request 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
American  Branch 
35  West  32d  Street  New  York 


G.F.S.  Candidates’  Banners  $15.  ^ 

Church  Vestments  Embroidered 
and  Made  Over 

MISS  E.  F.  MORTON 

127  Newbury  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


CHRIST  HOSPITAL 

JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
(Episcopal  Church),  offers  three  years’ 
course  of  Training  for  Nurses.  Pupils 
eligible  for  State  Registration.  Allowance 
$15.00  monthly.  Apply  to  Rev.  Thomas  A. 

Hyde,  Chaplain-Superintendent. 


Van  Dnzen  Bells 

formerly  Van  Duzen  <&  Tift 

Guaranteed  Genuine  Bell  Metal 
Bells  made  of  Copper  and  Tin. 
Famous  for  full  rich  tones,  vol- 
ume and  durability. 

The  E,  W.  Van  Duzen  Co. 

Buckeye  Bell  Foundry 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Est.  1837  428-434  Hast  Second  St.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MENEELY 


BELL  CO. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

AND 

220  BROAD  W.  N.Y.  CITY 

BELLS 


Grants,  Gifts  and  Loans, 
AmericanChurchBuildingFundCommission 

281  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Cftrtgtmag  Car bg 

A NEW  ENGLISH  LINE 

of  Churchly  Christmas  Cards  made  expressly  for  the  Morehouse  Publishing 
Co.  and  perfectly  adapted  to  their  sacred  purpose.  Each  with  envelope. 


jmm 


cross  intertwined  with 
Size,  4^4  x 3/4  inches. 


AT  SIX  CENTS 

M 1 Parchment  card,  decorated  in  missal  style 

holly;  greetings,  and  verse  from  Oxenham. 

M 2 Outline  design  in  red  and  black,  embossed  Madonna  and  Child, 
extract  from  Thomas  a Kempis, 

"O,  Sweetest  Jesus,  come  from  Heaven 
That  life  might  to  the  world  be  given,"  etc. 

Size,  6^2  x 4 ySr  inches. 

M 1 00  Bookmark  card.  Madonna  and  Child  in  colors.  “Not  as  the 
world  giveth  give  I unto  You."  Size,  6x2  inches. 

AT  TEN  CENTS-FOLDERS 

Each  5x3  1-4  inches 

101  Madonna  and  Child  in  colors.  “Christ-Mass  Peace  be  with  you." 

Greetings  and  verse  by  Q.  S.  H. “Light  of  the  World,  in  a 

stable  shining.”  Place  for  signature. 

102  Madonna  and  Child  in  colors.  “The  Joy  of  Christ  Mass  be  in 
your  Heart  today." 

Greetings  and  verse — 

“From  the  highest.  Him  we  name 
Word  of  God,  to  human  frame 
Now  descendeth,"  etc. 

Place  for  signature. 

1 03  Madonna  and  Child  in  colors.  “Christmass. Came  down  from 

Heaven  and  was  Incarnate.”  Greetings  and  Verse 

“From  heaven  He  came  with  wondrous  name 
A Child  to  be,"  etc. 

Place  for  signature. 

A2002  Manger  scene  in  colors.  Greetings  and  verse  by  O.  A.  S. 

"See  the  ox  and  ass,  untold, 

Know  that  crib  their  Lord  doth  hold,”  etc. 

Place  for  signature. 


O 1 O . One  each  of  the  foregoing  seven  C /A  , 

oample  oet  cards,  with  envelopes  , . . . JU  CdltS 


FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

or  other  use  in  quantities 

Set  No.  5.  One  dozen  color  cards.  Nativity  scenes  with  inscriptions,  all 
different,  45  cents  per  package.  No  envelopes. 

Jfflotobrap  Carbg 

A very  attractive  line,  new  this  season.  List  on  application.  * 
Send  for  Catalogue 

MOREHOUSE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

1801-1811  Fond  du  Lac  Avenue  ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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300  Public  Libraries 

Throughout  the  United  States  Are 
Now  Receiving 

£bc  Spirit  of  fllMsstone 

through  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  some 
person  or  Church  organization  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  each  institution. 

Is  Your  Library  on  the  List? 

A subscription  entered  in  the  name  of  the  library  in 
your  community  will  insure,  not  only  the  current 
issue  being  available  to  many  who  do  not  now  see 
The  Spirit  of  Missions,  but  a complete  file  for 
ready  reference  at  any  future  time. 

Subscription  $1.00  a Year 


The  Spirit  of  Missions 

281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  please  find  $ for  subscription  to 

The  Spirit  of  Missions  to  be  sent  for years  to 


Subscription  sent  by. 
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Missionary  Boxes 
Q Suits  and  Overcoats 

for  Clergymen  at  Low  Prices, 
fnvk Samples  on  request. 

Hr  J»||  Cassocks,  Surplices, 
1 Iml  Stoles, Clerical  Collars 

i y A W and  Shirts 

n 10%  cash  discount  to  Auxiliaries 

jMMdT  Cox  Sons  & Vining 

131-133  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

CHICAGO  - U.  S.  A. 

Will  send  you  free  upon  request  the  complete  50th 
anniversary  catalog  of  general  merchandise.  This 
book  will  bring  you  the  full  advantage  of  all  our 
Fifty  Years'  experience  In  creating  low  prices  on 
goods  of  standard,  serviceable  quality. 

Our  Export  Department  Is  shipping  regularly  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  OUR  MISSIONARY  BUREAU 
attends  to  the  assembling,  parking  and  shipping  of 
missionary  baggage  and  supplies.  Save  money  by 
taking  advantage  of  our  low  foreign  freight  rates. 
Ask  for  our  Missionary  Circular  No.  50-J. 

Our  customers  order  from  us  absolutely  without  risk. 

W c Guarantee  Safe  ‘Delivery  of  Our  Merchandise 
j4ny where  in  the  World 

The  Schilling  Press,  Inc. 

MAGAZINES 

Needlecraft,  12  months  for  50  cents,  stamps. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal,  Pictorial  Review, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion,  each  $1.50 
a year. 

Every  Child**  Magazine,  $1.50  a year,  trial 
copy  for  8 cents  stamps. 

McCall’s  Magazine.  $1.00  a year. 

You  may  order  any  magazines  from  me. 

JAMES  SENIOR,  Lamar,  Missouri 

CpRINTERS 
r of  Quality 

137-139  East  25th  St.  NEW  YORK 

An  Appropriate 

Christmas  Gift 

A book  that  should  be  on  every  book 
shelf  and  in  every  parish  and  public 
library. 

A CENTURY  OF 
ENDEAVOR 

By  Julia  C.  Emery 

Being  a record  of  the  first  one  hun- 
dred years  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  tracing  the 
development  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  from  Colonial  Days 
down  to  the  present  time.  A store- 
house of  missionary  information. 

Contains  a valuable  Chronological 
Table  and  an  Historical  Table  ar- 
ranged by  Dioceses  and  Districts. 

480  pages,  cloth  bound. 

$1.50  per  copy,  postpaid 

Educational  Division 
Church  Missions  House 
281  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 

■ 

American  Cfiurcf) 

jUtSSionarp  is>orietp 

Organized  April  13,  1861 
Incorporated  Under  the  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York 

Holds  and  administers  Trust 
Funds  amounting  to  $173,205  for 
maintenance  of  evangelical  work 
in : 

United  States 

Brazil 

Cuba 

President:  William  Jay  Schief- 
FELIN,  Ph.D. 

Secretary : Rev.  Franklin  J. 

Clark 

Treasurer:  Lewis  B.  Franklin 

Office:  281  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 

Legal  Title : 

“The  American  Chnrch  Missionary  Society’’ 
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Berkeley  Divinity  School 

MIDDLETOWN.  CONN. 


Address 

Rev.  William  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  D. 

Dean 


CHURCH  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  VIRGINIA.  (INC.) 

President,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia.  Episcopal 
Church  ownership;  health ; scholarship ; culture ; 
beauty  of  environment ; Christian  idealism. 
BOYS:  St.  Christopher’s — $G00,  Richmond;  Christ- 
church— $400.  Christchurch  P.  O.,  Middlesex  County. 
Glltl.S : St.  Catherine’s — $800,  Richmond;  St.  Anne’s 
— $500.  Charlottesville;  St.  Margaret’s — $450.  Tap- 
pahannock,  Essex  County.  Catalogs  ”rom  Principals. 
For  wills,  legal  title — Church  Schools  in  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia,  Inc.  About  gifts  and  be- 
quests for  equipment,  enlargement,  scholarships 
and  endowment,  address  REV.  E.  L.  WOOD- 
WARD, M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Diocesan 
Offices,  400  O.  D.  Trust  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ALL  SAINTS  SCHOOL 

SIOUX  FALLS,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
A church  school  for  girls  and  children 
The  Bishop,  President 
Miss  Helen  S.  Peabody,  Principal 


ST.  MARY’S  SCHOOL 

CONCORD.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A homelike  school  for  girls.  College  pre- 
paratory and  General  Courses. 

MARY  EVERETT  LADD,  B.L.,  Principal 


The  Bishop  Payne  Divinity  School 

The  accredited  Seminary  of  the  Church 
for  training  colored  men  for  the  ministry. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  Church  Institutions 
endorsed  and  aided  by  the  American 
Church  Institute  for  Negroes. 

About  eighty  alumni  (more  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  colored  clergy  of  the 
Church)  are  now  laborers  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The  curriculum  covers  the  full  canonical 
course  for  Deacon’s  and  Priest’s  _ orders. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity  is 
awarded. 

The  forty-fifth  session  opened  Tuesday, 
September  26,  1922. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  apply  to 
Rev.  E.  G.  Ribble,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dean, 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 


episcopal 

theological  Js>cfiool 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Affiliated  with  Harvard  University 
For  Catalog,  address  The  Dean. 


THE 

CHURCH  TRAINING 

AND 

DEACONESS  HOUSE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

provides  for  resident  students  a two 
years’  course  of  study  and  training  in 
practical  work,  fitting  them  to  be  Church 
Workers  or  Deaconesses. 

AfimiEss 

Deaconess  Clara  M.  Carter 
708  SPRUCE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


jlcxlep  j)all 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OF 
KENYON  COLLEGE 

Gambier,  Ohio 

Address 

Very  Rev.  Samnel  A.  B.  Mercer, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Dean 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses 

Prepares  Women  for  Religious 
Work  as  Deaconesses,  Missionaries 
or  Trained  Workers  in  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service.  Ad- 
dress 

DEACONESS  DAHLGREN  or 
DEACONESS  GILLESPY 
St.  Faith’*  House,  419  West  110th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  General 
TheoIogicalSeminary 

Chelsea  Square,  N.  Y.  Cily 

This  is  the  only  Seminary  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  regular  course  of  three 
years  covers  a thorough  study  of 
all  the  usual  departments  of  Theo- 
logical training,  and  Students,  after 
the  first  year,  may  specialize  in 
certain  Departments. 

Students  may,  without  extra 
charge,  under  the  advice  of  the 
Dean  and  Faculty,  attend  certain 
courses  at  Columbia  or  New  York 
Universities. 

Scholarship  aid  is  given  when 
needed. 

For  details,  address 

THE  DEAN, 

1 Chelsea  Square, 

New  York  City. 

St.  Stephen’s  College 

A CHURCH  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  LETTERS , for  men  who  are 
gentlemen,  students  and  sportsmen. 
The  highest  scholarship,  simplicity 
and  inexpensiveness  of  living,  inti- 
mate personal  companionship  of  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  downright 
sincerity  characterize,  this  institution. 

The  fees  are : For  tuition,  $250  a 
year;  for  a room,  furnished  and 
heated,  $125  a year;  for  board  in 
hall,  $225  a year;  a total  of  $600. 

For  1923-24  the  number  of  stu- 
dents is  limited  to  150. 

Write 

Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  President 

Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

(Railway  Station:  Barrytown) 

Qimnitg  ^rljmil 

of  tlje 

flrntoatant  lEpiaropal  (Etiurrh 
in  Pfilafclpljta 

Graduate  Courses.  Privileges  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

FACULTY 

Rev.  GEORGE  G.  BARTLETT,  S.T.D., 
Dean.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 

Care. 

Rev.  LUCIEN  M.  ROBINSON,  S.T.D., 
D.C.L.  Liturgies,  Church  Polity 
and  Canon  Law. 

Rev.  JAMES  ALAN  MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  Old  Testament  Liter- 
ature and  Language. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  FOLEY,  S.T.D., 

Systematic  Divinity. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  CULLEN  AYER.  Ph.D., 
D.D.,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Rev.  ROYDEN  KEITH  YERKES,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D.,  History  of  Religions. 

Rev.  GEORGE  A.  BARTON,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  New  Testament  Literature 
. and  Language. 

Rev.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS, 
D.D.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 

Care. 

Rev.  S.  U.  MITMAN,  Ph.D., 

Religious  Pedagogy 

For  Catalogue, 

Send  to  the  Dean,  207  St.  Mark’s  Square. 

®be  Protestant  (Episcopal 
geological  Seminar? 
in  'YTtrginta 

Special  Instruction  for  Students 
Going  to  the  Missionary  Field 

Session  Opens  Third  Wednesday 
in  September 

Special  Students  Admitted 

This  Seminary  has  founded  all  the 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  except  where  in  recent 
years  the  Church  has  followed  the 
flag  into  our  newly  acquired  Colo- 
nial possessions.  It  has  given 
more  than  eighty  men  to  the 
Foreign  Field. 

For  catalogues,  apply  to 

THE  DEAN 

Theological  Seminary,  Va. 
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ADVERTISING— MISCELLANEOUS 


tEf jc  geological  2Bepart= 
ment  of  tfje  Untoemtp 
of  tlje  ^outl) 

SEWANEE  - - TENN. 

An  integral  portion  of 
the  University,  where 
the  student  of  The- 
ology meets  in  the 
frank  intercourse  of  a 
common  life,  with  the 
student  of  Historyand 
Literature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the 
student  of  Science  on 
the  other. 

For  Catalogue,  Address 

THE  DEAN 

ot  the  Theological  Department 
SEWANEE  - . - TENN. 


Qtfje  Cbangelical 
education  S octetp 

OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

130  South  22nd  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AIDS  STUDENTS  FOR  THE 
MINISTRY 

and  distributes  Evangelical  Literature 

President,  Hon.  Roland  S.  Morris, 
LL.D.  Active  Vice-President,  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Garland,  D.D. 
General  Secretary,  Rev  S.  Lord 
Gilberson,  M.A.  Treasurer,  Alfred 
Lee,  Esq.  General  Counsel,  Har- 
old Goodwin,  Esq. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I give  and  bequeath  to  “THE 
EVANGELICAL  EDUCATION 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,”  incorporated  by  the 
" legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

nine,  Dollars  or 

Real  Estate,  to  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  Society. 
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1 Church  Furnishings  I 

IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  BRASS, 

BRONZE,  MARBLE  and  WOOD 

| Altars  Pulpits  Chalices 

| Chancel  Rails  Candlesticks  Baptismal  Fonts 

Alms  and  Receiving  Basins 
Altar  and  Processional  Crosses 
Lecterns  Credences 

Memorial  Tablets  in  Brass  or  Bronze 

Stained  Glass 

SPAULDING  AND  COMPANY 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Van  Buren  St.,  CHICAGO 
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